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[ The extraordinary and sudden increase in the 
sale of the Atheneum, has induced us to repeat 
this Notice for the information of new subscribers, 
and we know our old friends will excuse it.} 


ADDRESS. 


Iris not without reluctance that we intrude ourselves 
on our readers—we ought perhaps to have done it earlier 
—we might with a clear conscience have informed them 
of the increased capital that has been embarked in 
this publication, of the great additional talent secured 
in the Literary Department, of the greater exertion 
that would be found throughout ; but we must then 
have dealt in professions, and can now offer proof. 
We refer with pride and pleasure to the latter Num- 
bers, not only as evidence of the ability engaged with 
us, but of the support we have so liberally received 
from those who can so effectually serve us. Within 
the current month, have appeared Reviews and Ex- 
tracts from the following interesting works, a// unpub- 
lished when reviewed in this Journal :—The “ Life 
of Heber,” by his Widow.—“ The Undying One,” by 
the Honourable Mrs. Norton.—‘* The Oxonians,” by 
the author of The Roué.—“ The Earl of Ashburnham’s 
Defence of his Ancestor.”—“ Dr. Morton’s Travels in 
Russia.””—“ Conversations with Lord Byron,’’ by the 
late Dr. Kennedy. These are advantages Tue ATHE- 
NUM never had before, and as they admit of no ques- 
tion, they may be referred to without indelicacy. All 
else we leave to the judgment of our readers, with this 
only assurance, that nothing shall be wanting on our 
part, in zeal and exertion, to benefit to the greatest 
extent by the extraordinary aid which opinion and pri- 
vate friendship have won for us.—We have, in conse- 
quence, determined to insert ali Advertisements in 
the Stamrep Edition, as well as the UnstamPpep; 
but no increase of charge beyond the additional Duty 
of 3s, 6d. on each Advertisement, will be made.—AN 
OFFICE has also been opened for the transaction of all 
business connected with the Publication, at No. 7, 
CaTHERINE STREET, STRAND, where Advertisements, 
and Communications for the Editor will be received. 





Southennan. By John Galt, Esq. 3 vols. post 
8, London, 1830. Colburn & Bentley. 


In the heyday of Sir Walter Scott’s novel 
writing, it was said, by a reasonably indolent 
member of the House of Commons, that the in- 
dustrious Baronet wrote faster than any ordinary 
man was able to read. We seem to be getting 
into this predicament with Mr. Galt since his 
return from Canada ; for “‘ Lawrie Todd” was still 
a “new book” with the circulating libraries, 
when we read the announcement of the “ Life of 
Byron,” and, to. break the short interval of ex- 
pectation, out comes the “ Southennan,” in three 
goodly volumes, the bare invention and arrange- 
ment of the plan of which, with the necessary 
reading, one would expect to have taken up more 
time than has been consumed in finishing the 
whole, even to the printing and issuing it forth 
to the public. 

It is no easy matter in these latter days—when 
human character and every page of olden history 
has been ransacked to furnish novelty for un- 
wrought mines of interest to tickle the palled 
appetite of the public—to write a historical 
novel worthy of the attention of the better order 
of general readers, who choose to solace them- 
selves with fiction—if this be a proper name for 
that species of composition which amplifies and 
illustrates the truth. This, however, has Mr. 


Galt done in the work before us, and that in 
the midst of the bustle of the metropolis, and 
the engagements of public and private life—and 
all in a space of time, and in a manner, that 
may well excite the surprise of those who know 
not what has been and may be effected, by the 
union of talents, industry, and energy. The 
present novel, in its structure and execution, 
bears considerable resemblance to the author’s 
former one of “ The Spaewife,”” published some 
years ago, but is in our judgment much supe- 
rior, both from the subject chosen, and the mode 
in which it is treated. The subject, indeed, or 
rather the portion of history selected for illus- 
tration, is, we think, a peculiarly fortunate one, 
at least it appears so in the hands of Mr. Galt, 
who seems perfectly master of it, and has drawn 
from it a series of pictures, or scenes, of speak- 
ing interest, vividness, and truth. 

The present is, as our readers may suppose, 
essentially a Scotch novel, and the portion of 
history referred to, is the early part of the reign 
of the ever-interesting Mary, before the occur- 
rence of those unfortunate events which, while 
they have not withdrawn our pity on account of 
her sad misfortunes, have left an indelible 
stigma on her name. Queen Mary of Scotland 
is, in fact, the real heroine of the novel; and 
that part of her history only is represented, 
when, like other heroines, she was merely 
young, beautiful, innocent, and unhappy. ‘The 
story commences with her arrival from France in 
the rugged and unpromising kingdom which her 
unfortunate ancestors had found so difficult to 
rule; and, embracing the execution of the mis- 
guided Chatelard, for having concealed himself 
in her bedchamber under the infatuation of am- 
bition and love, and her own luckless marriage 
with Darnley, ends with one of the most atro- 
cious acts which history records—the murder of 
the celebrated Rizzio. 

The laird of Southennan, the ostensible hero 
of the novel, is a gentleman of good family in 
“the West Countree,” and is undoubtedly an ex- 
ceedingly virtuous and sensible person through- 
out; but, being like sundry other walking- 
gentleman heroes, whom the reader will recol- 
lect, who always acts in the best and wisest 
manner possible; and being moreover as cool- 
headed and gentlemanly, and what is called 
easy-going, as a west country laird and a cal- 
culating Scotchman may be supposed to be, he 
does not excite any particular admiration in us, 
however well he may do as a contrast to less 
prudent and proper persons in the history, and 
for the stringing together the main events. 
Neither are we particularly in love with the 
minor heroine, Miss Adelaide, one of the 
Queen’s gentlewomen, with whose marriage to 
Southennan the story ends. She is undoubtedly 
as full of virtue and prolific of tears as small 
heroines are wont to be; but her persevering 
love to the man who scorns her, namely, Cha- 
telard, even to the watching over his dead body, 
is not given with Mr. Galt’s usual knowledge of 
human nature, however well this part of the 
plot may help forward the story. It is difficult 
to say which ought to be called the best cha- 
racter in this novel, where so many are good, 
and all are relieved and contrasted in the 





grouping. The character of Mary herself is, 








perhaps, the best brought out of all—at least to 
us she is the most interesting; and the intrigues 
of a court, and the nameless vexations incident 
to royalty, particularly in the person of a help- 
less and almost friendless woman, and a stran- 
ger in her own kingdom, are portrayed with a 
delicacy as well as a force, which make frequent 
calls upon the reader’s admiration. Nothing 
indeed can be finer than some of the situations, 
to speak somewhat in the cant of dramatic cri- 
ticism, in which Mary appears in several of the 
scenes in this novel. The bare idea of a beau- 
tiful woman, born, as might be supposed, for 
luxury and universal adulation, being subjected 
to a restraint destructive of all enjoyment in 
public or private, incessantly watched by the 
eyes of stern old men, and her young heart 
constantly wounded and harassed by the jarring 
interests and prying jealousies which religious 
and civil factions continually engendered, when 
illustrated with the graphic skill and power of 
Mr. Galt, cannot fail to present a picture of sin- 
gularly impressive interest. 

There is more bustle, more rapid change of 
scene, and more profusion of domestic incident 
in this, than perhaps in any other of Mr. Galt’s 
works of fiction. But the scene being mostly in 
the palace of Holyrood House, or in the hostels, 
or nine-story lodgings within the old town of 
Edinburgh—although it often changes, there is 
little variety for the imagination, and sometimes, 
in the earlier part of the work, affects the reader 
with the idea of confusion. While also we ad- 
mire the fruitfulness of the author's invention 
of bustling incident, we think he sometimes 
carries his sententiousness so far as to leave 
the mind somewhat unsatisfied, and to give 
his scenes too much the character of sketches, 
which less restraint on himself would have made 
full and finished pictures. This, however, is a 
point upon which we would speak with diffi- 
dence, considering the different species of ex- 
cellence to which our criticism applies. The 
story commences with the preparations for the 
departure of the young laird to Southennan, 
from the old mansion of his ancestors, for Edin- 
burgh, where he, along with the rest of the 
Scotch gentry, are generally mustering, to meet 
the Queen on her landing at Leith, then daily 
expected. 

e adventures that Southennan meets with 
on his road to Edinburgh are pleasingly told, 
and while there is more of the air of romance 
about them than is usual in Mr. Galt’s manner 
of treating his subjects, they serve to develope 
the elements of the plot, which is chiefly wrought 
out in the metropolis. The author has pre- 
sented us with a series of scenes on the very 
spot where they were acted, and we fancy our- 
selves following his characters through all the 
windings of factious circumstances and court 
intrigue in which they were involved. There is 
an old Earl of Morton, a chief person about 
Mary’s court, who is an admirable representa- 
tive of a crafty courtier, and a calculating but 
exceedingly plain-spoken Scotchman, who be- 
comes one of the conspirators in the murder of 
Rizzio, and urges on his assassination with a 
coolness mixed even with rough jocularity upon 
the “job.” In the amusing. conversations of 
this person, and Southennan’s cunning servant- 
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boy Hughoe, an excellently-drawn character, as 
well as that of a humorous town officer who is 
greatly addicted to the talking of law-latin, Mr. 
Galt is as thoroughly Scotchified as in any of 
his former works, but he has considerately given 
a glossary of the strange words he uses at the 
end of the last volume, which is indispensable 
to the best of our Scotch scholars who have not 
been actually born and bred in the north. 

Passing over several scenes of much interest, 
particularly those between Mary and the re- 
formed Churchmen and others in Holyrood old 
palace, which it would be spoiling to give in 
such snatches as are consistent with our limits, 
we extract the whole of a scene with the Queen 
at Dalmahoy, after her marriage with Darnley, 
who, by his capricious temper and folly, had just 
obliged her to ask advice from the experienced 
lady of the castle, into which she had taken re- 
fuge after an unseemly instance of his petulance. 
The author’s description of the antiquated 
Countess, and the advice he makes her give to 
the disappointed young Queen, will speak for 
themselves : 

“ The lady of Dalmahoy soon perceived that 
the Queen was more agitated than indisposed; and 
she learnt with sorrow from the ladies of her suite 
something of the querulousness she had endured 
from the King. The character of Darnley was 
indeed by this time correctly estimated, not only 
by those within his own immediate sphere and 
circle, but by the public in general, and an anxious 
sympathy for the Sean's infelicitous marriage was 
beginning to spread throughout the country. 

“ When her Majesty had sometime indulged 
her vexation at having been made such an object 
of public remark, she desired to see her venerable 
hostess, for she had heard of her great prudence 
and domestic virtues. 

“ The Dowager Countess of Morton was far ad- 
vanced in life, precise and formal. She belonged 
to times and fashions which had passed away, and 
regarded as a deplorable lapse from courtly man- 
ners, the easy elegance which had been first intro- 
duced into Scotland by the mother of Mary, and 
the cultivation of which Mary herself, both by 
example and precept, studiously encouraged. But 
beneath these light prejudices she possessed a lofty 
and masculine mind. To great discernment of 
charactér she united decision, and a wisdom ade- 
quate for the dominion of a kingdom. In her 
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of her household, the seneschal and the warder of 
the castle, entered the apartment where the Queen 
was seated, such unexpected magnificence so sur- 
prised her Majesty that she involuntarily rose to 
receive her, and with unaffected sentiment did 
homage to the embodied genius of the olden time. 
It was, however, but for a moment, and Mary 
would have soon yielded to the effect of the second 
survey, had she not perceived how much the de- 
corum of form and solemnity entered into the 
Dowager’s conception of the proprieties of rank 
and dignity. 

“ Assuming as much ceremony as the wonted 
gaiety of her nature would permit, Mary requested 
the Countess to be seated, and that she would desire 
her attendants to withdraw, as she wished for the 
benefit of her advice in private. The old lady 
gently waved her hand, and the seneschal and 
warder retired backward with lowly reverences. 
The aged Elspeth, her train-bearer, followed; but 
finding the attempt to leave the room backwards 
inconvenient, she turned round, and was moving 
off; her stately mistress, however, reminded her 
that the Queen’s Majesty was present, and she 
then sidled to the door. 

“The Queen and the Countess were thus left 
alone. The spirits of Mary again sank, till the 
presence of the Countess reminded her of the pur- 

ose for which she had requested her company. 

he then related what had happened between her 
and the King, and also his indiscretion with Ade- 
laide. 

“ During her narrative, the Dowager sat per- 
fectly still; she listened with the gravest attention, 
and only now and then, by a slight inclination of 
her head, indicated that she was interested in the 
relation; and when the Queen concluded by asking 
her advice, she did not immediately reply, but 
paused for the space of a minute or so, and ap- 
peared in profound cogitation ; she then said, 

“*T regret that your Highness has summoned 
the Council on this domestic affair; for it is but an 
occurrence, such as falls out sometimes between the 
most loving man and wife. It is not mighty enough 
to claim the consideration of great men, and to 
draw the attention of the kingdom.’ 

*¢ And am I then to submit,’ said the Queen, 
eagerly, ‘to be thus exposed to such bickering in 
public, and such wrong in ogee .. 

“© Alas!’ replied the old lady, with a sigh, ‘I 
fear it must be so. Such are the evil consequences 
that have arisen from that ungracious familiarity 
which has broken down all the ancient fences of 
propriety. It would have made the hair lift the 





appearance she was stately and cer , affect- 
ing unusual pomp in her apparel, and on all occa- 
sions requiring a strict observance of those rules 
which had in the past age been deemed essential 
to high breeding. 

“ After having received the Queen into her 
castle, she considered herself as the servant of her 
Majesty, and did not obtrude into her presence 
until her attendance was required; but foreseeing 
that she might soon be summoned, she dressed 
herself in her richest paraphernalia, to be in readi- 
ness to obey. Her head, according to the fashion 
of Queen Margaret’s age, was built up to a tower- 
ing altitude, and studded in the midst of laces and 
bows of curiously wrought cambric, with knobs and 
carbuncles of jewellery. She wore enormous ear- 
rings of emerald or green glass, wrought into imi- 
tations of clusters of grapes; and her tall and aged 
meck was hooped with golden bands and amber 
beads and Italian pearls of great magnitude. Her 
robe was of the richest purple velvet, speckled with 
gold, and adorned with we flowing trimmings 
of lace, which were also spangled. Her petticoat, 
without folds or drapery, was a creaseless cone of 
crimson satin, richly embroidered with peonies, 
tulips, and roses, and other splendid flowers of 
equal brilliancy, magnitude, and delicacy, and the 
bottom was adorned with an affluent flounce of rich 
needle-work, representing birds, butterflies, and 
other gaudy insects. Her fingers were encrusted 
with rings of precious stones, nore eminent for 
their variety than their value; and she led bya 
ribbon an Italian greyhound, the admiration of all 
the country side. Her train was supported by a 
little old decrepit woman, fantastically dressed, 
leaning on a staff, crowned with an ivory ball, on 
the top of which stood a dove with expanded wings, 
bearing an olive-branch in its bill. 

" n the old Jady, preceded by two officers 





from the heads of our ancestors, had they 
but thought it possible that the King and Queen 
would break into anger in public.’ 

“ Notwithstanding the personal feeling which 
Mary had in this subject, she could scarcely refrain 
from smiling at the awfulness with which the vene- 
rable Countess seemed to regard the decay of man- 
ners. She, however, replied with becoming serious- 


ess, 

‘** What has happened cannot be helped. __ It is 
to provide for the future that I entreat the advice of 
your wisdom and experience.’ 

“© Your Highness, in applying to me, consults, 
I fear, a shallow oracle ; all | can say is that the 
matter of happiness between Kings and Queens is 
of the same substance as between the clown and 
his dame. A decent ceremony is necessary to both, 
though light thinkers may not discern its uses at 
the scanty hearth of the cotter.’ 

“ The Queen perceived that the prejudices of the 
Dowager, ascribed a greater degree of familiarity 
to the customs of her Court than was really the 
case ; and in consequence entered more minutely 
into her domestic circumstances than would other- 
wise have been necessary. To the recital the same 
grave and motionless attention was paid as when 
she described the unhappy jar that had obliged her 
to forego the excursion to Linlithgow. 

**¢ Please your Highness,’ said the Dowager, 
‘by what you have been telling me, I hope there 
will be no offence in saying, that your Court needs 
the presence of elderly and discreet ladies. It is 
natural to your Highness’s time of life, that you 
should take to young attendants and gay disposi- 
tions, but there should be a compensating solidity 
of character to keep down the natural buoyancy of 
such companionship.’ 

“ Mary hastily interrupted her, and inquired if 
she would reside with her. 











««¢ Your wish,’ replied the Dowager, ‘ would be 
a command, but old age is stronger than the power 
of potentates; and I am lame and infirm.’ She 
then resumed the thread of her remarks, and said, 
‘moreover, though there are many wise and grave 
men among the ministers of your Highness, pillars 
of the realm, and worthy of trust and worship, yet 
none of them are without fault. My son, pak I 
am not without the partiality of a mother, needs 
to be watched. He means well, and is ambitious 
of renown among great names, he is, however, not 
only emulous of high deeds, but too fond of having 
his own way of doing them, and by this a second 
growth of craftiness has overspread his natural 
character. He was a tree of true oak, but an ivy 
has spread upon him, and I fear, caused detriment 
and damage to his nature and character. However, 
your Highness, I can but counsel you not to place 
all your business in the hands of men; the wisest 
of them have but coarse thoughts of feminine de- 
pendency, and a Queen has as much need of coun- 
sellers of her own sex, as the warrior in the field 
of soldierly companions. There is the Lady of 
Argyle, a pattern to all, and of a sufficient juve- 
nility to be a social companion. I would counsel 
your Majesty to take her into your household, and 

ave less to do with male wisdom than with female 
seamen v when any difference may, by illchance, 

appen between you and the King again.’ 

* While they were thus discoursing, notice was 
brought in that Rizzio and some two or three of 
the council had arrived.” iii. 161—169. 

The character which Mr. Galt, in this novel, 
gives to Rizzio, is probably as true to history as 
it is to human nature; and the whole work will 
be found fully to sustain the author's already 
high reputation. 





HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Manuel de U Histoire de la Philosophie. Traduit 
de l’Allemande de Tennemann, par V.Cousin. 


[Concluded from p. 356.) 


THE movements of philosophy at the period at 
which we are now arrived, were powerfully af- 
fected by exterior circumstances, From the 
peculiarities of its political constitution, Athens 
had become the capital of the literary world, 
whither the discoverer of new systems, the in- 
ventor of new arts, the believer in strange 
creeds, the fanatic, the sceptic, the philosopher, 
the atheist, the wise and the foolish, resorted 
to exert their intellectual powers, or to exhibit 
their coxcombry and absurdity. The congre- 
gation of vast multitudes of men together, ap- 
pears to have the same effect upon the spiritual 
as on the material atmosphere, keeping up a 
warmth, and producing an excitement, which 
none know but those who have been tossed and 
whirled about in the tumultuous vortices of a 
metropolis. The excitement which prevailed 
at Athens for some time previous and subse- 
quent to the age of Socrates, has never been 
aap sen Every man’s head appeared to teem, 
ike that of Jupiter, with a virgin system, from 
which he sought to be delivered rather by the 
aid of Mercury than of Vulcan. The mind, like 
the body, expands with exercise ; and under the 
judicious discipline which then prevailed, seems 
to have reached as lofty a stature as it is capable 
of attaining in this sublunary world. The great 
men ofthat period were not closet philosophers. 
Their minds were not nourished exclusively 
upon books. They frequented the forum, the 
market-place, the manufactory, the palestra, 
the battle-field, and studied mankind in all their 
aspects. Socrates, especially, was perpetually 
in the midst of society, and more particularly in 
that of women, from whom, in all probability, 
he learned those delicate arts of persuasion, and 
that invincible power of pleasing, which operated 
upon men like fascination and enchantment. 
His object, according to Tennemann, was to 
carry human nature as far as it could go in the 
road to virtue and wisdom ; and, if it be no sole- 
cism to imagine that the lesser can comprehend 
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the greater, we would say that he had attained 
his object. The historian, with great elegance 
and propriety, denominates him the preceptor 
of the human race, and that not from any selfish 
considerations, but in virtue of an internal vo- 
cation ; and certainly his wisdom and his virtue 
seem to shed a lustre on his whole species,— 
every civilized individual of which may be pro- 
nounced to be the happier and the better for 
his having lived. 

Cicero denominates the school of Isocrates the 
great workshop of eloquence—that of Socrates 
was assuredly the great workshop of philosophy. 
From this school arose that of the Cynics—a 
school which has been more frequently abused 
than understood, and the founder of which, not- 
withstanding the harshness of his manners, and 
the pride of his spirit, was a man of unblemished 
virtue, and of undoubted genius. To this sect 
of philosophers united themselves all those men 
of austere characters, who, scorning the frivolity 
of mankind, and delighting in solitude and me- 
ditation, would in more modern times have be- 
come barefooted friars, or monks of La Trappe. 
Those in whom mild, gentle, and somewhat 
voluptuous dispositions prevailed, adopted the 
accommodating opinions of Aristippus, and 
formed the Cyrenaic sect, which was afterwards 
divided into two schools, the Hedonic and the 
Theodorean. Another system of philosophy, 
more celebrated than any which had preceded 
it, and perhaps fated to outlive them all, sprung 
also from the Socratic school: we mean the 
sceptical philosophy, invented by the genius of 
Pyrrho of Elis, and maintained with all its 
startling consequences by Timon the physician. 
To this school men of calm, contemplative minds 
have, in all succeeding ages, been more or 
less inclined; doubt and uncertainty being, 
apparently, the goal of all our inquiries. The 
Megaric school, another branch of the Socratic, 
has been accused both by ancients and moderns 
with occupying itself wholly with trifling subtil- 
ties; but the latter, at least, seem, as Tennemann 
observes, to possess but an imperfect knowledge 
of this school, which appears to have taught a 
mixed doctrine, compounded of the principles 
of the Eleatic school with those of Socrates. 
The schools of Elis and Eretria are scarcely 
distinguishable from the school of Megara. 

But the philosophy in which the spirit of So- 
crates is most vividly and faithfully reflected is 
that of Plato, a man whose soul seemed capable, 
if a human soul ever was, of comprehending the 
universe, and of following, as it were, the track 
of God's spirit through the ocean of beings. 
Tennemann, who is seldom too liberal of praise, 
seems to regard this philosopher as altogether 
unrivalled for the depth and vastness of his 
views, as well as for the vivifying eloquence 
with which he has explained them; while, for 
moral character, he deserves to be ranked even 
with Socrates himself. With regard to his phi- 
losophical system, it is scarcely possible, even 
with the aid of his own works, which fortunately 
have descended to us almost entire, to form an 
exact idea of it, since he had his esoteric doc- 
trines, and his dypaga déypara, like many 
other philosophers. He had studied profoundly 
the systems of all those who had preceded him, 
and had discovered, as if from the level of a 
superior nature, their strength and their weak- 
ness, their fertile and their barren parts. He 
had, moreover, the wisdom not to make himself 
the slave of his own opinions: he picked them 
up, as we pick up a stranger on the road, and 
associated with them as long as he found them 
compatible with his character ; when they ceased 
to be so, they were no longer his. For this reason, 
perhaps, more than for any other, the writings 
of Plato do not appear to be the parts of one 
great system. He held his mind free, as he 
himself somewhere observes, to be carried whi- 
thersoever it might, by the stream of his rea- 





soning. The soul, like the females of certain 
animals, brings forth at first weak and small 
creatures ; but, as its strength increases, its off- 
spring assume a more robust form. It was thus 
with Plato. His earlier dialogues are feeble, 
although bold and original attempts at philoso- 
phizing ; but as his intellectual vigour increased, 
his ideas became more masculine, of larger 
dimensions, and more impregnated with life 
and fire. According to his views, philosophy is 
science, properly so called; and its object is the 
universal, the necessary, the absolute, and the 
relations and essence of things. 

To Plato succeeded Aristotle, a genius no less 
vast, but of a totally different stamp. Possessing 
more extensive knowledge both of books and 
nature, but endowed with a less brilliant imagi- 
nation, he rejected the doctrine of ideas, and 
maintained that all our conceptions, even the 
most sublime, are the fruits of experience, 
which at once supplies their materials, and de- 
velopes them. Tennemann seems, in his account 





of Aristotle, to fall into a little inconsequence : | 
he remarks that Aristotle, having made the study | 


of nature his object, rejected, in consequence of 
that, the doctrine of ideas; but the rejection of 
the doctrine of ideas does not seem to be the 
necessary consequence of the study of nature, or 
it would follow that Plato, who maintained that 
doctrine, had not studied nature, which would 
be in contradiction with the opinion which the 
historian held concerning that great philosopher. 
The philosophy of Aristotle is addressed wholly 
to the understanding; but in its definition its 
author differs very little from Plato. He divides 
our knowledge into mediate and immediate ; 
and the theory of those reasonings by which we 
proceed from the latter to the former he deno- 
minates logic—a science which, if he did not in- 
vent it, he wholly new modelled and perfected. 
The object of logic is to show in what manner 
we may by reasoning discover whether things 
be true or felse, certain or probable. Logic, 
therefore, is the instrument of all science or phi- 
losophy, but only in so far as its form is con- 
cerned, for it is experience which must furnish 
the materials. Tennemann remarks with justice 
that Aristotle is not to be made responsible for 
the abuse which, in after ages, was made of this 
instrument; and adds that he was, with Plato, 
the person to whom logic was most indebted, 
while more than any other he enlarged the field 
of philosophy. 

With this great man the invention of really 
original systems seems to have ceased, at least 
among the ancients ; for the Stoics were but 
Cynics under another name, and the Epicureans 
a mere modification of the Cyrenaic school. 
Men now betook themselves tocommenting upon 
the ideas of their predecessors; and in the per- 
formance of this task, which, judiciously con- 
ducted, might have been of the greatest utility, 
not unfrequently attributed to their masters 
opinions and sentiments which they had never 
entertained. 

Epicurus, who certainly possessed a very su- 
perior mind, is said, upon we know not what 
authority, to have received a bad education. He 
was poor, and, like our poet, Pope, had but a 
feeble constitution; which, perhaps, was the 
reason why he was less exact than could have 
been wished in his attendance upon the lessons 
of Xenocrates and Theophrastus. Perhaps, 
however, he found their lectures dull, and un- 
suited to the haughty delicacy of his taste, which 
afterwards led him to criticise somewhat too 
severely the systems of other philosophers. At 
all events he commenced too early to act the 
part of a master, opening a school at Lampsa- 
cus in his thirty-second year. The system of 
this philosopher, explained by Lucretius, and 
by a multitude of modern writers, is pretty 
generally understood. Happiness, according to 
him, consists in pleasure, mental and corporeal; 





and the world, produced without the interference 
of the gods by the fortuitous concourse of atoms, 
is under no control but that of chance. This 
system, as Tennemann observes, has little origi- 
nality, particularly the ethical part: and even 
the doctrine of atoms is borrowed from Demo- 
critus; but its partisans have always been nume~ 
rous, and the sect may be said to subsist still. 


The founder of the Stoic sect, the enemy of 
pleasure, was born in the very purlieus, as it 
were, of Venus’s temple, at Cittium, in Cyprus. 
His good genius bestowed upon him an excel- 
lent education ; and chance, or, rather, the bent 
of his character, led him to associate with the 
Cynic, Crates, and many of the illustrious dis- 
ciples of the Socratic school. His mind was 
large, his character virtuous and dignified, his 
genius fertile, his knowledge immense. His 
school, following closely in his footsteps, were 


| animated by a passion for virtue, and struggled 


nobly, if not always successfully, against despot- 
ism and vice. Philosophy, according to Zeno, 
is the science of human perfection, or wisdom ; 
and manifests itself in thought, in knowledge, 
and in action. A lofty and pure morality was 
the aim of this philosophy, whose fundamental 
maxim was “ Follow nature.” But to follow 
nature we must know what nature is: hence the 
necessity for physiology, in the most extensive 
sense of the word; and that we may not in our 
reasonings concerning nature mistake the false 
or the probable for the certain and the true, we 
must call in the aid of logic, or the art of con- 
ducting our reasonings in our researches after 
truth. 

The sublime dogmatism of Zeno provoked, 
however, the philosophers of the new Academy 
to have recourse to the invincible weapons of 
scepticism. Arcesilaiis, the fellow disciple of 
Zeno and Crantor, piqued by their haughty and 
overbearing manner, affected an extraordinary 
degree of modesty in philosophizing, and endea- 
voured to humble his opponents by removing 
from under their feet, if we may so speak, the 
very basis of all wisdom and of ail knowledge. 
According to him, all dogmatical systems are 
mere castles in the air, since probability is all 
that man can attain to in this world. 

With the extinction of the Academy, the his- 
tory of Greek philosophy ends, and the Romans, 


| with their imitative genius, come upon the stage. 


But as they invented no systems, and did not 
even carry any of those invented by the Greeks 
to greater perfection, it is unnecessary to enlarge 
upon their opinions. Even their preferences 
were not for the profound original systems of 
Plato and Aristotle. They adopted the notions 
of Epicurus or of Zeno, according as they happen- 
ed to be inclined towards the innovations of vice 
and the penchants of tyranny, or towards ancient 
simplicity of manners and public virtue. 

The remark with which Tennemann com- 
mences the second part of his work, containing 
the history of the philosophy of the Middle 
Ages, absolves us from the necessity of dwelling 
long upon this part of the subject—* During the 
times of barbarism and ignorance (says he,) upon 
which we are about to enter, that philosophical 
curiosity, which had subsisted throughout the 
whole of the preceding period, no longer exerted 
any powerful influence onthe human mind.” For 
this reason, but little interest can be felt respect- 
ing the speculations which occupied the brains of 
the learned during those periods of darkness, 
and which Tennemann, in mere condescension, 
denominates philosophy. Men possessing no 
positive knowledge, no preparatory instruction, 
were seen aspiring to the highest of all sciences, 
the science of God, and, reversing the methed 
of Greek philosophy, endeavouring from this 
lofty pinnacle to comprehend the whole circle 
of the sciences. This direction was given to 


the movements of philosophy by theology, which 
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continued, in a manner, to monopolize the 
thoughts and studies of mankind. Authors are 
not agreed respecting the period at which the 
scholastic philosophy commenced: some fix as 
the point of departure the end of the eleventh 
century; others, the close of the twelfth; Tiede- 
mann, the beginning of the thirteenth; but 
Tennemann, whose views appear to be the most 
rational, having determined that ancient philo- 
sophy died away with the eighth century, very 
properly supposes that the Scholastic philosophy 
arose immediately upon the setting of the other, 
that is, commenced with the ninth centyry. He 
remarks, however, that the duration of this system 
cannot be rigorously determined. It may insome 
measure be said to endure still; but the revival of 
classical learning, and the Protestant Reforma- 
tion gradually diminished the unlimited autho- 
rity and general influence which it had acquired. 
He divides the history of this philosophy into 
four epochs, determined by the progress of opi- 
nions upon the reality of ideas, and the various 
relations of philosophy to theology. The first 
epoch: from the birth of the system to the end 
of the eleventh century, during which period 
prevailed a blind realism, and unconnected phi- 
losophical essays upon theological subjects. 
Second epoch: from Roscelinus to Alexander 
Alesius, in the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, in which Nominalism was engendered, 
together with a bolder spirit of speculation, 
which, however, was soon repressed by the eccle- 
siastical power. Realism was again victorious, 
and philosophy and theology were more syste- 
matically connected. Third epoch: from Alex- 
ander and Albertus Magnus to Occam, a period 
of two hundred years, during which Realism 
prevailed exclusively, together with the method 
of teaching denominated Aristotelian, borrowed 
rom the Arabs. Theology and philosophy were 
now almost confounded. This was the age of 
the Thomists and the Sotists. Fourth epoch: 
from Occam to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. The struggle between Nominalism 
and Realism was now renewed, and victory, in 
many instances, was on the side of the former. 
Philosophy, also, and theology began to grow 
shy of each other, disputes arose between them, 
and they gradually separated, and projected 
themselves into their proper spheres. This 
movement was likewise accompanied by other 
combats, which may be regarded as accessary, 
arising out of the attempts which were made to 
reform both philosophy and theology. 


At the beginning of the sixteenth century the 
Scholastic philosophy, though not destroyed, had 
lost its influence, and the old systems of Greece 
began to be revived with certain modifications. 
The history of Modern Philosophy now com- 
mences. Itshould be remarked that it was to 
the operation of external causes that this phi- 
losophy, in a great measure, owed its birth. The 
political world was shaken by revolutions— 
mankind appeared to awake after a long slumber 
—Asia was attacked or explored—the art of 
printing was discovered—America arose, as it 
were out of the deep—Mohammedanism, in 
holding out the Koran towards Europe, from 
the walls of Constantinople, roused the spirit of 
inquiry—the Reformation, like another Samp- 
son, shook the Roman church to its foundation 
—and in the midst of all these stirring events, 
Philosophy came forth, as it were, from the 
tomb, and once more occupied herself in inter- 
rogating nature, and in examining the grounds 
and materials of science. The circumstances 
attending this intellectual resurrection, the spirit 
which directed its movements, and the conse- 
quences it produced, are admirably detailed and 
described by Tennemann, and with a brevity not 
unworthy of Tacitus himself. But it is impos- 
sible for us, in the hurried glance we are here 
enabled to throw over the history of the science, 
even to trace an outline of the multitudinous 





forms of modern philosophy. In general, how- 
ever, these systems are more remarkable for 
ingenuity than originality, being rather the de- 
velopement of ideas thrown out by the Greek 
philosophers, than new germs created by inven- 
tion. At the same time, it must be acknowledged 
that if the Greeks supplied what may be termed 
the seeds of these systems, it is in the matrix of 
modern genius that they have received that 
abundant nourishment to which they owe their 
ample dimensions and their perfection. 

The first effect of the study of antiquity was 
to declare war against the scholastic philosophy, 
in which Hermolaus Barbarus, the Venetian, 
and Angelo Politiano, may be regarded as the 
heralds. These were followed by Nicholas Cu- 
sanus, who, in spite of his mysticism and his 
errors, did considerable service to the cause of 
philosophy, and exhibited extraordinary sagacity 
and great depth of intellect. A whole multitude 
of philosophers of equal or superior name fol- 
lowed, and were useful in their day and genera- 
tion; but excepting Macchiavelli, Giordano 
Bruno, Montaigne, Charron, and a few others, 
both their names and their works have been de- 
voured by oblivion. At length Lord Bacon and 
Descartes, two men of great original genius, es- 
pecially the former, appeared, and formed a new 
epoch in the history of philosophy. Bacon suc- 
ceeded in convincing a portion of his contem- 
poraries, that it was better to think for themselves, 
than blindly to adopt the ideas of others, which, 
simple as it may now seem, was a herculean 
labour, and threw a new light upon various laws 
of the human mind. This is the sum of his ser- 
vices. He constructed no system. At the same 
time Campanella laboured in the same spirit, 
though with less eclat, in Italy; while Gassendi 
and others sought to revive the atomic philo- 
sophy in France. Contemporary with Bacon was 
Hobbes, a man who, although endowed with 
splendid powers of mind, was rather a sophist 
than a philosopher, and a sophist, too, of the 
most arrogant and mischievous character. His 
system, which, although it contained novelties, 
was not new, notwithstanding its pretensions to 
originality, was mere materialism. Spinoza, 
Mallebranche, Leibnitz, Locke, Kant, have each 
in turn impressed the character of their intellect 
upon the philosophical spirit of their age; but 
even with the aid of Tennemann’s vast erudition, 
and singular sagacity, we cannot perceive that 
these great men really invented new systems, 
or did anything more than modify, enlarge, and 
perfect the systems bequeathed to mankind by 
the philosophers of Greece. We may, however, 
examine this question more at length on some 
other occasion. 

Tennemann observes, in conclusion, that the 
various and contradictory attempts of the phi- 
losophical spirit, in these latter times, are abso- 
lutely sufficient to bring philosophy itself into 
suspicion, and to give rise to the belief, that man 
is doomed to wander for ever in doubt and un- 
certainty. The philosophy of Kant, from which 
at tirst great hopes were entertained, instead of 
satisfying the mind, repressing the lust of spe- 
culation, and disarming scepticism, only served 
to sharpen and fortify it, by heightening its 
attractions, and ennobling its character. Still 
the historian maintains his faith in human nature, 
and is encouraged to hope that its invincible 
spirit of inquiry will, in the end, be crowned with 
success. Reason, he thinks, must at length 
arrive at the knowledge of its own nature, dis- 
cover its proper sphere, gradually develope the 
true philosophical method, and learn from past 
experience to show the rocks upon which it has 
so frequently been shipwrecked. The time, he 
hopes, will come, when the various modes of 
philosophizing, which now seem to be nothing 
but mere vagaries, will be discovered to have 
been the necessary conditions of the proper cul- 
ture of the mind, and of genuine wisdom. We 





ope the future history of philosophy may have 
to record this result—but our hope is mingled 
with doubt. 








Famity Liprary, No. XIII.—The Lives of the 
most eminent British Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects. By Allan Cunningham. Vol. 3. 
London, 1830. Murray. 


AtLan Cunningham has produced a third vo- 
lume of his Lives of the Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects, and we do not know when we have 
found ourselves at the end of a new book with 
a better opinion of the heart and mind of an 
author, or with greater regret at having no fur- 
ther pages to peruse. We could go on reading 
of the struggles of early genius—and of its final 
uncontrollable triumphs, “from morn to noon— 
from noon to dewy eve—a summer's day !”” 

The sculptors are the subjects of Cunning- 
ham’s biographical labours in the present vo- 
lume—and we are delighted with the vivid, 
living, breathing histories of Roubiliac, Banks , 
Nollekens, and Flaxman. The sculptors, al- 
though hewers of stone, are not hewn out of 
stone themselves; for a kinder cluster of high 
low-born men than that which Allan has re- 
freshed on the long road to immortality, cannot 
be “ met withal.” They are all good lovers ot 
art—good lovers of women—good lovers as 
husbands—right good men and friends :—and 
the biographer, in the true spirit of his work, 
has dedicated his volume to a man who, by his 
genius alone, has raised himself to opulence and 
fame from indigence and obscurity—to Francis 
Chantrey ! 

We shall proceed to make some interesting 
extracts from this delightful volume, as we are 
quite sure our readers will be more pleased with 
the sensible earnest language of our author, than 
with our remarks, for truly 

Sir Thomas’s own sonnet, 
Beats all that we can say upon it. 

It appears to have been reserved to the 
writers of Scotland to be able to create true 
poetry, and enjoy its exceeding great reward ;— 
and again, to win a new fame by good solid 
prose. Allan Cunningham, like Sir Walter 
Scott, has thus doubled upon the world in the 
great course of literature. 

Cibber, the father of Colley,—the best of his 
statuary,—meets with his due. The fine statues 
of Madness and Melancholy, which all the out- 
pensioners of Bedlam are so well acquainted 
with, are thus spoken of : 

** The works on which the claim of Cibber to 
the honours of original genius entirely depend, are 
the far-famed figures of Madness and Melancholy, 
carved for the chief entrance to Moorfields. They 
are the earliest indications of the appearance of a 
distinct and natural spirit in sculpture, and stand 
first in conception and only second in execution 
among all the productions of the island. Those 
who see them for the first time are fixed to the 
spot with terror and awe; an impression is made 
on the heart never to be removed ; nor is the im- 
pression of a vulgar kind. The poetry of those 
terrible infirmities is embodied ; from the degrada- 
tion of the actual madhouse we turn overpowered 
and disgusted, but from those magnificent creations 
we retire in mingled awe and admiration. I re- 
member some eighteen or twenty years ago, when 
an utter stranger in London, I tound myself, after 
much wandering, in the presence of those statues, 
then occupying the entrance to Moorfields. Sculp- 
ture was to me at that time an art unknown, and 
it had to force its excellence upon my mind, with- 
out the advantage of any preparation either through 
drawings or descriptions. But I perceived the 
meaning of those statues at once, felt the pathetic 
truth of the delineation, and congratulated myself 
on having discovered a new source of enjoyment. 
The impression which they made upon me induced 
me to expect too much from the rest of our sculp- 
ture. In St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, I 
found much finer work, but less fervour of poetic 
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sentiment, than what Cibber had stamped upon 
those rough stones, which he is said to have cut at 
once from the block without the aid of models.” 26. 


The life of Roubiliac, who prospered by find- 
ing a lost purse belonging to Sir Edward Wal- 
pole, is a very clever piece of biography. The 
following criticism will interest all readers : 

“ His next works—the statues of Shakspeare and 
Newton—are admired by two very different classes 
of men of taste. All who love serene dignity and 
graceful composure prefer the Philosopher ; while 
those who delight in lively action and that kind of 
energy which seems to set the whole body into mo- 
tion, give the palm tothe Poet. ‘The former was 
made for Trinity College, Cambridge, where it 
now stands; the latter for David Garrick, to be 
placed in his garden at Hampton, from whence it 
was removed, in conformity to his will, to the 
British Museum—thus they have both places of 
distinction, where they are seen and valued. The 
Sir Isaac is far superior to Shakspeare—though 
there can be no doubt that Roubiliac exerted his 
fancy and exhausted his skill to render the latter 
a chef-d’ccuvre. Newton is represented standing, 
holding up a prism, and between his hand and the 
thought stamped upon his brow there is a visible 
connexion and harmony. He exhibits a calm co- 
lossal vigour of intellect, such as we have reason 
to believe was the character of the living man— 
touched too, and that not a little, with those ame- 
nities enumerated by his friend Thomson. * * * 

id To Chantrey, an authority which few will 
question, I am indebted for the following opinion, 
which I apprehend is in accordance with that of 
the whole nation nearly. ‘ The Sir Isaac Newton 
is the noblest, I think, of all our English statues. 
There is an air of nature, and a loftiness of thought 
about it, which no other artist has in this country, 
I suspect, reached. You cannot imagine anything 
grander in sentiment, and the execution is every 
way worthy of it.’ 

“T know not well how to speak of the Shak- 
speare atter the Newton: it is a failure compared 
to that production, to say nothing of the genius 
which it presumes to embody. ‘The same sort of 
fecling which led him astray in his Handel has be- 
wildered him here; he imagined that a great poet 
necessarily, in his fits of inspiration, puts himself 
into extravagant attitudes—that his whole body, 
like that of Donne’s mistress, was instinct with 
active thought—and that even his dress was in duty 
bound to be moved with Parnassian dreams. The 
nobler the poet, the wilder the attitude. On this 
principle he appears to have gone. But the public 
mind is haunted with a nobler image ; we refuse 
to look upon this as a personation of the majestic 
genius of the dramatist ; nor can we even accept of 
it as an accurate fac-simile of the man in look, 
dress, and dimensions, since we know that the ma- 
terials of such a likeness did not exist at the time. 
Indeed, an exact fac-simile of the Homer of Greece 
would be infinitely more gratifying than the sub- 
limest fictions of art; we would rather see a cold 
clod-like cast of his face than his imaginary head 
by Phidias. But this cannot be, even in Shak- 
Ysa $ case; and the very aspect of truth which 
the statue of Roubiliac wears is one cause of its 
failure. ‘The reality haunted him as in the statue 
of Handel; but then in the case of the great com- 
poser, the living man existed to justify or condemn 
the likeness ; whereas the looks of the bard of Avon 
lived only in imagination, and it is the practice of 
imagination to beautify and exalt. A statue of 
dignified demeanour, and visible mental capacity, 
touched a little in the looks from those portraits 
which are received as Shakspeare’s, especially the 
rude old bust at Stratford-on-Avon, ought to have 
been the aim of the artist. 

‘* This statue was a commission, as we have said, 
from Garrick, and the price was fixed by the player 
at the parsimonious am of three hundred guineas. 

* * 


“ During the progress of this work, Garrick, as 
might be expected, was a frequent visitor in the 
sculptor’s studio. On one occasion he met with 
Roubiliac in the street, and said ‘ How’s Shaks- 
peare, eh? I shall go and pay my respects to 

im.’ Now David was desirous of being thought 
clever at many things, and at that time carried a 
foot-rule in his pocket, to the annoyance of the car- 

enters at the t eatre, on whose labours he often 

it, haranguing them on measure and value- 





price. As he entered the marble-yard he whispered 
to the sculptor, ‘ Only see now how I shall frighten 
that great red-headed Yorkshireman sawing the 
stone.’ He accordingly stood still at once—fixed 
his eyes on the fellow—cowered half to the ground 

da diabolical look—and drew his foot-rule 
slowly from his pocket, like as he would have done 
a pistol. It was all in vain; his intended victim 
coolly squirted some tobacco-juice from the corner 
of his mouth, and said ‘ What trick will you be 
after next, my little master ?’”’ p. 51—5. 


In the biography of Banks we come upon the 
following, which is as good as the subject of 
which it treats. It is prose sublimed by the 
spirit of true art! 

** Banks had been absent some two years; the 
love of poetic sculpture had grown no stronger here 
in his absence ; he resolved, nevertheless, to pursue 
it, and trust to fortune. In this mood he imagined 
and modelled one of his noblest works—the Mourn- 
ing Achilles. He found the figure in that passage 
in the first book of the Iliad where Briseis is forced 
away, and the enraged hero complains to his mo- 
ther Thetis. The words, in Cowper’s version, are 
these :— 





Loath she went 
From whom she loved, and looking oft behind. 
Then wept Achilles, and, apart from all, 
With eyes directed to the gloomy deep, 
And arms outstretched, his mother suppliant sought. 

“‘ The heroic beauty and natural vigour of this 
poetic statue have been noticed by many ; in fine 
action and noble proportions nothing here has yet 
excelled it. Praise was poured upon the artist 
from all quarters; some loved it because it was 
classic—others because it was natural, and more 
because the sentiment of sorrow was largely diffused 
from the face over the figure. He was justly proud 
of this noble work, and proceeded to remove it 
from Newman-street to the exhibition rooms in 
Somerset House. The packing and removal of 
sculpture is at all times attended with danger ; 
and so it proved in this instance, for the waggon 
was overturned in the street, and the Mourning 
Achilles shivered into five hundred pieces. Banks, 
who accompanied the carriage, witnessed the de- 
struction of his figure—the work of a whole twelve- 
month was lost in one moment—and as he depend- 
ed upon it for establishing his name, all hopes of 
future celebrity for the moment vanished. He re- 
turned home, and such was his command of tem- 
per—his philosophic—I ought to say devout—re- 
signation under this calamity, that neither his wife 
nor daughter, observed that anything unfortunate 
had happened. He returned to the exhibition 
room, collected the scattered fragments of his work, 
and, assisted by his younger brother, pieced it pa- 
tiently and skilfully together, and restored the 
Mourning Achilles to its original beauty. He then 
communicated what had happened to his wife. 
The statue was luckily in plaster of Paris, and 
therefore more easily mended; for no skill could 
have restored a work in marble—no cement has 
yet been discovered capable of uniting transparent 
materials, without ating the junction dark or 
opaque. 

“ Mr. Johnes, of Hafod, was so much pleased 
with this statue, that he desired to have it copied 
in marble, for the entrance hall of his house in 
Cardiganshire. A block was bought, but the patron 
changed his mind and suggested another subject, 
or adopted one which Banks proposed—Thetis 
dipping the infant Achilles. But the classic pu- 
rity of the sculptor’s taste could not fail to be grie- 
vously offended when the head of Mrs. Johnes was 
pact for the shoulders of Thetis, and that of 

er infant daughter for those of Achilles. He be- 
gan to see that, whatever the nominal subject 
might be, portraiture was the aim, and how to re- 
concile the English, or rather Welsh character of 
face with the established lineaments of old Greece, 
he could not well divine. The visible nature before 
him, and the feeling that he had to work to pattern 
in the faces, oppressed his fancy a little. Still the 
group was one of high merit. The execution too 
was beautiful. He had not studied under Capiz- 
zoldi in vain. It was placed overa ificent vase 
in the conservatory of Hafod. Henceforth no more 
was heard of the Mourning Achilles in marble for 
this then opulent patron. His own head would 
have made but an indifferent one for the hero ; and 
his vanity, the sculptor’s opinion on that point once 
ascertained or guessed, was little interested in the 





matter. So it remained, and now remains, in 
plaster, in reproach of our want of feeling for woiks 
of a poetic order. On the death of Banks, his 
widow presented the statue to the British Institu- 
tion, and it now stands in the hall of their gallery, 
as a warning to all sculptors who enter, that works 
of classic fancy find slender encouragement here.” 


We can hardly remember anything more pa- 
thetic than the following description—and cer- 
tainly Dr. Mavor has a half share in the pathos. 

‘He was soon to be employed on a work of a 
very different character, a domestic monument, of 
a kind happily allied, through the deep feeling 
which the subject excites, to poetry. This was the 
monument to the only daughter of Sir Brooke 
Boothby, now in Ashbourne Church, Derbyshire = 
She was six years of age, and the sculptor has ima- 
gined her on her couch asleep in all her beauty 
and innocence. ‘Simplicity and elegance,’ says 
Dr. Mavor, ‘ appear in the workmanship—tender- 
ness and innocence in the image. On a marble 
pedestal and slab, like a low table, is a mattress, 
with the child lying on it, both likewise in white 
marble. Her cheek, expressive of ——s mild- 
ness, reclines on the pillow, and her little fevered 
hands gently rest on each other near to her head. 
The plain and only drapery is a frock, the skirt 
flowing easily out before, and a ribbon sash, the 
knot twisted forward as it were by the restlessness 
of pain, and the two ends a out in the same 
direction with the frock. The delicate naked feet 
are carelessly folded over each other, and the whole 
appearance is as if she had just turned in the toss- 
ings of her illness, to seek a cooler or.an easier 
place of rest.’ The marble perhaps will not quite 
support in eve ticular this glowing account— 
the precision of the dress hurts the simplicity of 
the idea, and the trim and carefully knotted sash 
agrees ill with the clutched and fevered hands of 
the suffering sleeper. The monumentis very affect- 
ing, and awakens maternal feelings deeply. 

“« Around the pedestal the learning of the afflicted 
father scattered melancholy mottos in Latin, Ita~ 
lian, French and English. This idle parade can- 
not indeed detract from the merits of the work—~ 
few who look upon it will seek to know more than 
what the marble figure tells—it speaks alllanguages, 
and its words are, ‘I died young and pure, and my 
spirit is with the blessed.’ * * ® 

“ Theexhibition of this touching work occastoned 
much sensation in Somerset House. It was placed 
in the middle of the room, and obtained the notice 
of hundreds of mothers—the queen and the prin- 
cesses stood looking at it for some time and were 
affected to tears. Sir Brooke Boothby, as may be 
well supposed, watched the progress of the piece 
under the hand of the sculptor, and Banks, feeling 
how much it would be criticised by his brethren, 
bestowed all his skill upon it, finishing the more 
important parts with his own hand. Though far 
from being his best performance, this simple mo- 
nument has done more to spread the fame of Banks 
through the island than all his classic compositions. . 

Although we are nearly at the end of that 
space which we had allotted to this notice, we 
cannot resist the following interesting anecdote: 

“One morning a youth, some thirteen years 
old or so, came to the door of Banks with drawin 
in his hand. Owing to some misgiving of mind, 
the knock which he intended should be modest 
and unassuming, was loud and astounding, and 
the servant who opened the door was in no good 
mood with what he imagined to be forwardness in 
one so young. Banks, happening to overhear the 
chiding of his servant, went out, and said with 
much gentleness, ‘What do you want with me, 
young man?’ ‘I want, sir,’ said the boy, ‘ that 
you should get me to draw at the Academy. 
* That,’ said the sculptor, ‘is not in my power— 
no one is admitted there but by ballot, and 1 am 
only one of those persons on whose pleasure it de~ 
pends. But you have got a drawing there-—let 
me look at it.’ He examined it fora moment, and 
said—‘ Time enough for the Academy yet, my 
little man ! go home—mind your schooling—try 
to make a better drawing of the Apollo—and in a 
month come again and let me see it.’ The boy 
went home, drew and sketched with three fold 
diligence, and on that day month appeared agaift 
at the door of Banks with a new drawing in his 
hand. The sculptor liked this drawing better than 
he did the other—gave him a week to improve it 
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encouraged him much, and showed him the 
various works contained in his study. He went 
away and returned in a week—the Apollo was 
visibly improved—he conceived a kindness for the 
boy, and said if he were spared he would distin- 
my himself. This augury has been amply ful- 

lied. Mulready is now an academician—and his 
name has flown far and wide.” p. 112-13. 

But we must lay down the book. We have 
not abridged the lives, nor meddled with dates, 
but have carelessly seized on such passages as 
were most pleasant to us in the reading. Mrs. 
Damer, the lady-artist;—Bacon, the moral 
sculptor, the follower of Whitfield and the 
muse ;—and Flaxman, Homer’s and Mrs. Flax- 
man’s Flaxman, complete the volume. But as 
we are late in our notice of this work, in conse- 
quence of a death in the family of the gentleman 
to whom it was first given to review, and our 
contemporaries have quoted largely from the 
delightful life of Flaxman, we have abstained 
from extracting from it. When our readers 
have read the passages we have just selected for 
them, we know not how they can do better than 
go buy the book, and read the rest. 





Conversations on Religion with Lord Byron and 
others, held in Cephalonia, a short time previous 
to his Lordship’s death. By the late James 
Kennedy, M.D. 8°. London, 1830. Murray. 

(Concluded from p. 371.] 


In our former notice, we stated that the “ Con- 
versations” themselves are not of very general 
interest; and as there are many incidental and 
Interesting notices scattered throughout the vo- 
lume, we think it better to confine our extracts 
to these. But, in illustration of what we then 
said, that Lord Byron was not a dull, deliberate 
and reasoning sceptic, but one whose faith had 
been staggered by the contradictions between 
the professions and the conduct of religious 
people, we shall give one further passage on the 
subject in illustration,—and we do so with the 
less reluctance, as it contains his own views and 
intentions in writing his celebrated, abused, 
and admired Don Juan, and Cain :— 

“ «How will you account,’ said Lord Byron, 
‘for that mass of superstition and hypocrisy 
which exists not only on the continent, but even 
to some extent in England, and which I verily 
believe is the cause of the infidelity of thousands? 
I have seen,’ he continued, ‘on the continent, 
both in France and Italy, such instances of hy- 
pocrisy and villany, and everything that was 
detestable in those who were appointed to teach 
religion; and such ignorance and superstition 
among the lower classes, particularly among the 
women, that it is difficult for a man to give much 
attention to a subject which appears to be so 
uncertain and mysterious, and which produces 
such fruits among its followers.’ 

“ ©T hope your lordship,’ I said, ‘ will always 
make a distinction between the use and abuse 
ofathing’ * * * 

“*T always take care to do that,’ said Lord 
B.; ‘I know the Scriptures sufficiently well to 
acknowledge, that if the mild and benignant 
spirit of this religion were believed and acted 
on by all, there would be a wonderful change in 
this wicked world; arid I haye always made it 
a rule to respect every man who conscientiously 
believes the Scriptures, whatever external creed 
he may profess, and most cordially do I detest 
hypocrites of all sorts, especially hypocrites in 
religion. IT have knowri in Italy some instances 
of superstition which were at once amusing and 
ridiculous. I have known a person engaged in 
sin, and when the vesper-bell has rung, stop and 
repeat the Ave Maria, and then proceed in the 
sin; absolution cured all. The sins of the head, 
or dissent trom the church, is heresy, and. re- 
quires the severest punishment ; the sins of the 





heart were easily forgiven, they thought, by a 
merciful God.’ * * * 

“¢ They have all mistaken my object in writing 
Cain. Have I not a right to draw characters 
with as much fidelity, and truth, and consistency, 
as history or tradition fixes on them? Now it 
isabsurd to expect from Cain, sentiments of piety 
and submission, when he was a murderer of his 
brother, and a rebel against his Creator.’ 

“ «That is true,’ I replied, ‘but they blame 
you, not for putting such sentiments in the mouth 
of Cain, but for not putting such sentiments into 
those of Abel and Adam, as would have coun- 
terbalanced the effect of what Cain said.’ * * * 

“¢Even in Don Juan, I have been equally 
misunderstood. I take a vicious and unprin- 
cipled character, and lead him through those 
ranks of society, whose high external accom- 
plishments cover and cloke internal and secret 
vices, and I paint the natural effects of such 
characters; and certainly they are not so highly 
coloured as we find them in real life.’ 

“¢This may be true; but the question is, 
what are your motives and object for painting 
nothing but scenes of vice and folly ?’—* To re- 
move the cloke which the manners and maxims 
of society,’ said his lordship, ‘ throw over their 
secret sins, and show them to the world as they 
really are. You have not,’ added he, ‘ been so 
much in high and noble life as I have been; 
but if you had fully entered into it, and seen 
what was going on, you would have felt con- 
vinced that it was time to unmask the specious 
hypocrisy, and show it in its native colours.’ 

“ « My situation,’ I replied, ‘did not naturally 
lead me into society, yet, I believed, before the 
publication of your book, that the world, espe- 
cially the lower and middling classes of society, 
never entertained the opinion, that the highest 
classes exhibited models of piety and virtue ; 
nay, from circumstances, we are naturally dis- 
posed to believe them worse than they really 
are.’ 

“Tt is impossible you can believe the higher 
classes of society worse than they are in Eng- 
lana, France, and Italy, for no language can 
sufficiently paint them.’—*‘ But still, my lord, 
granting this, how is your book calculated to 
improve them, and by what right, and under 
what title, do you come forward in this under- 
taking ?’—‘ By the right,’ he replied, ‘which 
every one has who abhors vice united with hy- 

ocrisy. * #* 

“ It is the plan,’ said his lordship, ‘ to lead 
him through various ranks of society, and show 
that wherever you go vice is to be found.’— 
* This is a fact already known,’ I replied ; ‘ and 
it has also been known by experience, that no 
satire, however witty, poignant, or just, ever did 
any good, or converted, as far I have heard, one 
man from vice to virtue. Neither Horace, nor 
Juvenal, nor Persius, could stop the torrent of 
vice, and folly, and crime which inundated Rome, 
and which finally overthrew it, notwithstanding 
all the declamations of these satirists. Nor have 
I heard that Donne’s or Pope’s satires ever 
effected any good. Your language is not so 
gross as that of Juvenal or Persius, yet this is 
owing to the manners of the times; and while 
your satire is useless, it will call down on your 
head the exclamations both of the virtuous and 
the vicious ;—of the former, because they do not 
perceive in you the proper qualifications of a 
reformer of morals, nor believe that you have 
adopted the means calculated to promote such 
an object, but rather the reverse; while the 
latter will naturally hate him who unmasks those 
vices—more particularly if he be stained with 
any himself.’ 

“ «But it is strange,’ he answered, ‘that I 
should be attacked on all sides, not only from 
magazines and reviews, but also from the pulpit. 
They preach against me as an advocate of in- 
fidelity and immorality, and I have missed my 





mark sadly in having succeeded in pleasin 
nobody. That those whose vices I depicted an 
unmasked should cry out, is natural, but that 
the friends of religion should do so, is surpris- 
ing; for you know,’ said he, smiling, ‘that I 
am assisting you in my own way as a poet, by 
endeavouring to convince people of their de- 
pravity; for it is a doctrine of yours, is it not? 
that the human heart is corrupted, and there- 
fore, if I show that it is so in those ranks which 
assume the external marks of politeness and 
benevolence,—having had the best opportuni- 
ties, and better than most poets of observing it, 
—am I not doing an essential service to your 
cause, by first convincing them of their sins, 
and thus enable you to throw in your doctrine 
with more effect?’ ”’ p. 149—67. 

The following extracts are woven together 
from various conversations, and have reference 
to the literature and literary men of his coun- 
try, and the two great periodicals, the Edin- 
burgh and Quarterly Reviews :— 

““*T do not so greatly admire Milton myself,’ 
said Lord B.; ‘nor do I admire Cowper, whom 
so many people praise.’ * * 

“Do youadmire Shakspeare ?’ —‘ By no means 
to thatextent which is generally done.’—‘ Neither 
do I,’ said his lordship. ‘ I lately met with an in- 
vective in the Eclectic Review against our poets in 
general, and in particular against Shakspeare, in 
which the critic, with that sternness and intre- 
pidity of mind which brings to remembrance the 
magnanimity of the Puritans, accusesall the poets 
of having done little good in their generation to 
the cause of virtue and religion; that their 
writings leave us nothing to admire, except the 
mere eloquence and force of poetry, as their sen- 
timents are often vicious, licentious and immo- 
ral; and with regard to Shakspeare, the admi- 
ration of the English for him, whether real or 
affected, approached to idolatry.” * * * 

«Pope is undoubtedly one of the greatest of 
the English poets, and his merits are little un- 
derstood by many.—But if you read Spence’s 
Ancedotes, you will find Pope’s character placed 
in a clearer and more correct point of view than 
is often done, and that asa friend, as a son, and 
as a member of society, his conduct was not only 
unimpeachable, but in the highest degree praise- 
worthy.’ I said that I had seen something from 
Spence’s work in the Edinburgh Review. ‘Have 
you,’ asked Lord B., ‘seen any of the Reviews 
lately ?’ ‘ I answered, I had seen the Edinburgh, 
in which there is a review of your lordship's 
Tragedies. ‘ Ah, that is a subject in which I 
have failed; I shall write no more tragedies, 
i—_” * ¢ + 

““*Have you seen the Quarterly Review?’ 
he asked; ‘I do not think I am so well treated 
there as by Jefirey. The article, I believe, is 
written by Heber; I was indulgently treated by 
Gifford. He was very kind to me, and as long 
as he has the management of the Review, I may 
hope for a continuance of kindness.’ * * 

“<The Quarterly, it is true, staunchly stands 
up for the Church as it is, and, it must be con- 
fessed, deserves praise for a higher tone of re- 
ligion and morality than the Edinburgh: this I 
apprehend, however, proceeds more from policy 
than sentiment. But from whatever motive it 
may proceed, it deserves praise, and I am pleased 
to see that it is a greater favourite with all good 
men than the Edinburgh. Had the Edinburgh 
united to the extraordinary talents, which the 
early writers of that work displayed, a proper 
sense of religion, it would have continued unex- 
ampled in celebrity and influence ; but it justly 
lost both, by the foolish and boyish admiration 
which it invariably expressed for French infidel 
literature, by its unbounded admiration for our 
own infidel authors, and by the attacks which it 
directly or indirectly made upon Christians, such 
as appear in their review of Missions in the 
East. They have given cause for suspicion of 
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their orthodoxy, and their writings, together 
with the circumstance that so many of our Eng- 
lish modern reformers and Radicals are infidels, 
or indifferent to religion, have tended to bring 
even the genuine principles of Whigs, which I 
believe they sincerely profess and act upon, into 
contempt and disrepute. In political economy, 
and in literary and scientific criticism, they con- 
tinue unrivalled ; in historical criticism, and in 
religious feeling, they are far inferior to the 
Quarterly.’ ” 

Of Shelley, his lordship observed, “ I do not 
at all mean to defend his sentiments, nor to ap- 
prove of the mode in which he published them ; 
but Shelley possessed many virtues, and many 
excellent qualities, and you would have liked 
him as a companion. He was cool in his man- 
ner; yet impassionate, animated, and eloquent 
in his conversation. I was much amused with 
him and another gentleman, (he mentioned the 
name, but I forgot it); one was a Platonist, the 
other was not; and, after long arguments, they 
converted each other. * * * He possessed one 
of the first Christian virtues, charity and bene- 
volence. His benevolence was universal, and 
his charity far beyond his means.” 

Of Greece and the Greeks :—“ You must have 
been highly gratified by the classical remains, 
and the classical recollections of Ithaca during 
your visit there,” said Colonel D.—* You quite 
mistake me,” said Lord B., “I have no poetical 
humbug about me: I am too old for that. Ideas 
of that sort are confined to rhyme.—The people 
at home have very absurd notions of the Greeks, 
as if they were the Greeks of Homer’s time. 
have travelled through the country and know 
the contrary. I have tried to remove these no- 
tions.” He said he would do everything for 
them, but would take no command. He added, 
“ A Turk’s word could always be depended on, 
but not a Greek’s, if his interest were in ques- 
tion.” 

We must, however, close our extracts from 
this work ; and we cannot do so better than with 
his lordship’s own opinion on a subject but 
too much canvassed of late—his separation from 
his wife :— 

“ ¢T have had letters from England,’ said Lord 
B., ‘which mention that Ada has been unwell, — 
she is now better. Her complaint was a deter- 
mination of blood to the head: what is the cause 
of it at her age 2’ ‘This depends on various 
causes, and I could not pretend to judge what 
the cause is in her case, unless I saw her.’ ‘ Do 
you,’ asked he, ‘think that such a complaint is 
habitual?’ ‘ No, it is not necessarily so,’ I re- 
plied. ‘It is curious,’ he answered, ‘ that it is 
a complaint to which I myself am subject.’ 

“1 could easily suppose so,’ I said, ‘from 
your mode of lite, and habits of study,—irre- 
gular, but intense; and I think I could have 
inferred so from the state of your eyes. Your 
right eye appears inflamed.’ ‘That is from 
having read a good deal of late ; but it will easily 
be removed, when I remove the cause. Ada,’ 
he continued, ‘is, I understand, very fond of 
reading. She lies on the sofa great part of the 
day reading, and displays, perhaps, a premature 
strength of mind, and quickness of understand- 
ing.’—*‘ I hope,’ I rejoined, ‘ that her inclination 
for acquiring knowledge will not be pushed too 
far, to the injury of her health, or even to the 
exhaustion of her intellectual powers, as is too 
often done by foolish and fond parents.’ 

“«* Thope not,’ said Lord B. ; ‘and Iam sure 
that I can rely on Lady B.’s judgment and dis- 
cretion.’ 

“*Do you know, my Lord,’ I said, ‘that I 
hope ere long to see the day when your lordship 
will again be united to Lady B., and enjoy all 
the happiness of domestic life, instead of follow- 
ing your present wandering and unsettled state, 
so unsuitable to one of your rank and station.’ 

“* What makes you think 802 Have you had 





any private information ?’ asked Lord B. ‘ No,’ 
I replied; ‘I judge from circumstances, which I 
will mention, if they are not likely to offend your 
lordship.’ 

« «By all means, tell me what they are.’ ‘I 
judge from the style in which you spoke of Lady 
B.,—when we were talking of whom we would 
save, at a former conversation,—that your affec- 
tion for her is not extinguished by absence, nor 
by all that has happened ; that, in fact, she is 
not indifferent to you.’ 

“Tf I said anything disrespectful of Lady B., 
I am very much to blame. Lady B. deserves 
every respect from me, and certainly nothing 
could give me greater pleasure than a recon- 
ciliation.’ 

“ «With such sentiments, how is it possible 
that a separation has taken place, or how is it 
that a reunion cannot be effected? Under such 
circumstances, neither you nor she can be happy; 
and the cause must be singular, which two per- 
sons of such rank and understanding cannot 
find out and remove.’ 

<¢ T donot, indeed, know the cause of separa- 
tion,’ said Lord B. ‘I know that many false- 
hoods have been spread abroad,—such as my 
bringing actresses to my house,—but they were 
all false. Lady B. left me without explaining 
the cause. I sent Hobhouse to her, who almost 
went on his knees,—but in vain: and at length 
I wished to institute an action against her, that 
it might be seen what were her motives.’ 

“ ¢ Perhaps,’ I said, ‘ Lady B. is to be com- 
mended. No wife, from motives of delicacy, 
would like the public to be acquainted with the 
causes of her sorrow and grief, in circumstances 
where her husband was concerned ; and if she 
acted under misapprehension, or bad influence, 
it was your lordship’s duty to have acted in such 
a way as in time to remove this.’ 

“* What could I have done? I did every- 
thing at the time that could be done, and I am, 
and have always been, ready for a reconcili- 
ation.’ ” p. 263—266. 





Wavercey Novets. Vols. XIII. & XIV. The 


Bride of Lan:mermoor. 


TueERE is a witchery about Scott’s novels, 
that when a volume comes into our hands, and 
we ought only to look to the illustrations and 
the notes, we read it through. How is it pos- 
sible, indeed, to turn over leaf after leaf of the 
“ Heart of Mid-Lothian,” to catch glimpses of 
Jeannie Deans “wending her weary way,” and 
not pause one moment, and listen to her simple- 
hearted eloquence? This will apologize to our 
readers for a little delay in noticing the first of 
these volumes, and we hope to retrieve our 
character, by being somewhat earlier than other 

eriodicals in noticing the second. The notes 
to the first, though not numerous, are extremely 
interesting; but others have reaped before us, 
and the best have gone the round of the papers. 
This will not occur again. In the second there 
are few, and those of little interest ; two anecdotes 
only are worth extracting :— 

“Tt is a current story in Teviotdale, that in 
the house of an ancient family of distinction, 
much addicted to the Presbyterian cause, a 
Bible was always put into the sleeping apartment 
of the guests, along with a bottle of strong ale. 
On some occasion there was a meeting of clergy- 
men in the vicinity of the castle, all of whom 
were invited to dinner by the worthy Baronet, 
and several abode all night. According to the 
fashion of the times, seven of the reverend 
guests were allotted to one large barrack-room, 
which was used on such occasicns of extended 
hospitality. The butler took care that the di- 
vines were presented, according to custom, each 
with a Bible and a bottle of ale. But after a 
little consultation among themselves, they are 





said to have recalled the domestic as he was 
leaving the apartment. ‘“ My friend,” said one 
of the venerable guests, “ you must know, when 
we meet together as brethren, the youngest mi- 
nister reads aloud a portion of Scripture to the 
rest;—only one Bible, therefore, is necessary ; 
take away the other six, and in their place six 
more bottles of ale.” 
Poor-Man-of- Mutton. 

“The blade-bone of a shoulder of mutton is 
called in Scotland, ‘a poor man,’ as in some parts 
of England it is termed ‘a poor knight of Wind- 
sor,’ in contrast, it must be presumed, to the ba- 
ronial Sir Loin. It is said, that in the last age an 
old Scottish peer, whose conditions (none of the 
most gentle) were marked by a strange and 
fierce-looking exaggeration of the Highland 
countenance, chanced to be indisposed while he 
was in London attending Parliament. The 
master of the hotel where he lodged, anxious to 
show attention to his noble guest, waited on him 
to enumerate the contents of his well-stocked 
larder, so as to endeavour to hit on something 
which might suit his appetite. ‘ I think, land- 
lord,’ said his lordship, rising up from his couch, 
and throwing back the tartan plaid with which 
he had screened his grim and ferocious visage— 
‘I think I could eat a morsel of a poor man.’ 
The landlord fled in terror, having no doubt that 
his guest was a cannibal, who might be in the 
habit of eating a slice of a tenant, as light food, 
when he was under regimen.” 

We cannot commend the illustrations of 
either; the vignettes are unconditionally bad. 
Stephanoff will perhaps be liked, but he fails, 
in our opinion, to give an idea of the “ fiery 
master of Ravenswood ;” it is a picture of lace, 
and ruffles, and furbelows—the human interest 
is lost, for the parties themselves are lost in the 
parade of silks, and satin, and lace—hats, cloaks, 
and costume. 





Divines of the Church of England, with Lives of 
the Authors, Summary of each Discourse, Notes, 
§c. Vol. I. By the Rev. J. S. Hughes, B.D. 
London, 1830. Valpy. 


WE hail the appearance of the first volume of this 
series with the highest satisfaction; it is equal to 
any of the works of the cheap class which have 
yet appeared, and will be an ornament to every 
library in which it may be placed. The system now 
so extensively prevailing, of offering bouks to 
the reading public in a cheap and available form, 
does very great credit to the spirited publishers 
who have undertaken it, and those which have 
issued from Mr. Valpy’s press are well entitled 
to our recommendation. The manner in which 
the present volume is got up, can, we think, 
scarcely fail to ensure general approbation to the 
judicious publisher. That a regular series of 
theological works, from the pens of our most cele- 
brated divines, is very unusually found even in 
large and well assorted libraries, is a thing 
scarcely to be credited, and yet there can be no 
doubt of the fact, to those who have been in the 
habit of inspecting the literary stores of private 
men, or of public institutions. The present series, 
therefore, will supply a positive hiatus in our 
theological literature, and give the general reader 
an Opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
some of the brightest luminaries of our country, of 
whom they now know little more than the names. 
The writings of such men as Sherlock, Hall, 
Barrow, Atterbury, Jewel, Seed, Jortin, South, 
Hurd, Bull, Beveridge, Balguy, J.Clarke, Ogden, 
Paley, Waterland, Jeremy Taylor, &c., ought 
to be in the hands of every man who has a love 
of literature, and a zeal for religion. 

O/ the execution of the work before us, we feel 
ourselves justified in speaking in terms of the 
highest praise ; but, at the same time, we must 
confess, that we think too much space has been 
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dedicated to the summaries and the biographical 
memoir. Upwards of one hundred pages have 
been devoted to the former, and seventy-one to 
the latter. At this rate, out of fifty volumes, 
nearly iwenty will be engrossed by this additional 
matter; so that the price of the work will be 
immensely increased, without the work itself 
being proportionably improved. The biography, 
we think, should consist of a short spirited 
memoir, of at most thirty pages—just sufficient 
to indicate the character, habits, position of 
the party, civil, political, and religious, without 
any lengthened or minute detail. The Life of 
Sherlock, which commences the present volume, 
might be reduced one half without detaching a 
particle from the information conveyed in it. As 
to the summaries, of what use are they ?—surely 
any young clergyman who required a skeleton to 
work upon, (which these summaries are intended 
to supply,) and had not the capacity to write an 
original sermon, could never be able to fill up 
the gigantic outline of a discourse written by 
any such master spirits as those whose works 
are to be comprised in the series, of which the 
first volume is now before us. Where would 
such a person find arguments to substantiate the 
noble positions of men whose learning (seldom 
equalled, and scarcely ever surpassed,) is con- 
spicuous in everything they wrote?—We say, 
that any tyro in theology, who was incapable of 
original composition, would never be able to 
prepare a discourse out of the very complicated 
elements which these summaries supply. We 
acknowledge, therefore, that, for our parts, we 
would rather see them cancelled, and their space 
devoted to the original matter of the authors to 
whose writings this series is professedly to be 
dedicated. Setting aside these objections, the 
work is a most valuable one, and we heartily 
wish it success. 








LiprarRy OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGF, 
Vol. VI.—IJnsect Transformations. Part I, 
London, 1830. Knight. 


Ir is gratifying to witness the interest with which 
this instructive work proceeds. Knowledge is 
not the less valuable for being communicated in 
an easy and familiar manner; nor will the 
pedantic accumulation of scientific terms and 
systems at any time atone for the loss of that in- 
formation, which the student in nature’s school 
seeks with such ardour, and receives with such 
pleasure. 

The number before us describes the extra- 
ordinary changes which are assumed by the 
insect tribes. The previous appearance of a 
caterpillar, for example, gives but little indica- 
tion of the splendour with which it may afterwards 
be clothed :—“ Itisnotalittle remarkable that the 
colours of caterpillars, with a few exceptions, are 
very different indeed from the insects into 
which they are transformed. Plain and incon- 
spicuous caterpillars will sometimes give splen- 
didly-coloured insects, as in the case of the 
vanessa butterflies ; while finely-marked cater- 
pillars will give plain insects, as the one whose 
gaudy stripes of sky-blue, scarlet and black, has 
obtained it the appropriate name of the lackey 
(clisiocampa neustria, Curtis), though the moth 
is of a dull brownish yellow. Two of our finest 
native insects, however, the swallow-tailed but- 
terfly, and the emperor-moth, are produced from 
beautifully-coloured caterpillars, but neither the 
colours nor the markings of these have any re- 
semblance.” 

“A more extraordinary difference, however, 
between the first and last stage of insect life 
occurs in the case of those insects whose larve 
are aquatic. One of our commonest families 
of insects, gnats (culicide, Latr.),”—that so in- 
geniously constructs a floating raft of eggs,— 
“affords a very striking illustration of our posi- 
tion. When these eggs are hatched the grubs 





appear. * * They usually swim near the surface 
of the water with their heads downwards and 
their tails in the air, for a purpose which will 
presently be obvious. These grubs, called scurrs 
in the north, may be met with in abundance 
during the summer in ditches or in water-butts, 
appearing like minute whitish semi-transparent 
shrimps or fishes, when their bodies are a little 
bent, as they frequently are. The organs for 
breathing, which are very remarkable in the 
grub of the gnat, are not situated along the sides 
as in caterpillars, but in the tail. A tube, for 
the purpose of respiration, goes off from the ter- 
minal ring of the body, at an angle. Its main 
buoys also are its tail and its breathing-tube, 
both of which end in a sort of funnel composed 
of hairs, in form of a star, anointed with oil so as 
to repel water. When it wishes to descend to 
the bottom of the water, it folds up the hairs of 
the funnels, but by means of its oil retains at 
their ends a globule of air, and when it wishes 
to re-ascend, it has only to open its hair funnel 
again.” 

The reader who is curious to see the changes 
which the larve of the gnat undergo, may be 
gratified by visiting the Microcosm, now exhi- 
biting in Regent Street. 





The Real Devil’s Walk. Not by Professor Por- 
son. Designs by R. Cruikshank. London, 
1830. Wilson. 


Turs is hardly so clever, nor are'the illustrations 
quite so good, as we had hoped for; but it is 
sure of its hour of popularity and of being read 
by all. There are works above and below cri- 
ticism; and as we think a taking title, price 
two shillings, is one or the other, and may cer- 
tainly laugh at a serious commentary, we shall 
content ourselves, with extracting some _half- 
dozen verses; and as there is little connexion in 
the original, we shall disregard it altogether in 
selection :— 
Said the Devil, “‘ on earth I’ll have a dance, 
And chance the spot shall name, 
Here’s heads for England, and fails for France,” 
He toss’d—and heads it came. 
He came up to town, at the end of May, 
ha drain in Piccadilly, 
On what we should have called a broiling hot day, 
Though, by contrast, he found it chilly. 
« Now, truly, I don’t like these horns of mine, 
They'll surely be thought a show here ;” 
But he met Lord ¢his, and the Duke of that, 
And as each politely took off his hat, 
He saw they were “‘ quite the go” here. 
In short, he soon found as he made his way, 
(And he look’d both at old and young,) 
That many had cloven feet to display, 
And worse than serpent’s tongue. 
He entered a Hell in St. James’s Street, 
Which excited his special wonder. 
« For wailing and gnashing of teeth,” thought he, 
« For fiend-like passions and misery, 
The Hell J keep must knock under.” 
Then meeting the Brummagem Milton next, 
Full of theological flummery : 
They pass’d, for the Bard knew nothing of ‘ Satan,’ 
Though Satan knew Mont*****y. 
And he said to himself, “I’ll surely look 
Out a place for this prim divine ; 
As he has thought fit to put me in his book, 
I'll not fail to put him in mine! 
He heard Mr. Owen explain how and when, 
The world from his sway would be freed, 
And he laugh’d, and said, with a fiendish grin— 
Ah! Mr. —— O/ when indeed!” 








The Foreign Quarterly Review. No. XI. Treut- 
tel & Wirtz. 
THERE is no danger that a periodical of this 
kind should ever flag in interest through lack 
of materials—the mine of continental literature 
being truly inexhaustible ;—but it is possible 
that, overlooking the important and the valuable, 
it may occasionally attach itself to what is merely 
curious. Something of this spirit we think there 
is perceivable in the i number. Every 
man regards with peculiar complacency the lite- 





rature or the science upon which he has bestowed 
much pains; and the principal writers in the 
present number, having habitually directed their 
attention to the languages and literature of the 
North, appear to imagine that genius, forsaking 
the pleasant fields and sunny skies of southern 
Europe, has taken up its abode on the confines 
of the polarcircle. These same writers, though on 
the whole learned and able men, appear likewise 
to have adopted a sort of Anti-Gallican mania, 
which leads them unduly to depreciate and dis- 
parage whatever is French. But the public make 
no account of these strange sympathies or anti- 
pathies. Genius is genius for them, whether it 
be found on Gallic or on German ground; and 
we are afraid that it will be very long before the 
belief will become popular that the Gothic race 
has been favoured by nature with a kind of mo- 
nopoly of talent and originality. 

From these brief general remarks, which have 
been extorted from us by the spirit of certain 
articles in the present number, we pass to a 
rapid notice of the articles themselves, viewed 
separately. The first, on Demonology and 
Witchcraft, is written in a tone of mixed play- 
fulness and seriousness, arising out of the nature 
of the subject, which renders it at once exceed- 
ingly amusing and generative of deep reflection. 
In the hideous picture here drawn of one of the 
most fearful delusions to which the human mind 
has ever become a slave, we see what, under 
certain circumstances, we ourselves might have 
been; and we rejoice to think, that, whatever 
may be the follies or perversities of the present 
age, it is at all events not haunted by that atro- 
cious passion for murder for opinion’s sake, 
which inhabited the minds of our ancestors. 

The second, on Danish and Norwegian Lite- 
rature, is a serious well-written essay on a sub- 

ject not exceedingly interesting in itself. The 
author is, no doubt, right in supposing that the 
acquirement of the northern languages might 
be useful in a philological point of view; but, 
unless Danish literature have something better 
to show than the originals of the specimens he 
presents can possibly be, (for we are persuaded 
that the translations of so clever a man cannot 
be much below the originals,) we beg leave to 
think that the study of it could be productive of 
little more than loss of time. The reviewer, 
however, with that amiable partiality which every 
man has for his hobby-horse, becomes almost 
impassioned in his apology for the genius of the 
northern tribes, and in the warmth of his feelings 
discovers beauty where little more than deformity 
or cold insipidity is visible to other persons. 
Having been led by the current of his subject 
to mention “ the richness of the Icelandic poeti- 
cal phraseology,” he says—‘ But take, almost 
at random, an Icelandic poem, and it will ex- 
hibit the characteristic variety and the playful- 
ness of their bardic language. We open Ulfarsri- 
mur, and meet with the following appellatives :— 
The sea is called the salmon-ground—the kingdom 
of the Upsa (a fish)—the wet couch—the gather- 
ing of the streams. Battle is designated as the 
snow-shower of shields—the noise of spears. Ships, 
the wains of the waves—horses of the ocean—ele- 
phants of the floods. Sails, the maps of the wind. 
Rigging, the snakes of the mast. Wind, the foe 
of the forests. Waves, the daughters of Ran (the 
Goddess of the Sea). Storm, the inflated cheeks 
of the giant. Calms, the rest for the horses of the 
waves. All these metaphors, for the most part 
exceedingly appropriate and beautiful, occur in 
the space of a very few lines.” Now to us the 
greater part of these metaphors appear to be ex - 
tremely absurd or trivial; so various are opi- 
nions on matters of this kind. 

The article on Dutrochet’s New Researches 
on Vegetable Physiology, we have not read. 
That on Caillié’s Travels in Africa, is a clever 
and amusing paper, which might have been ex- 
tended without impropriety. 
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In the article on Modern Swedish Poetry, the | Icones Veteris Testamenti—lIllustrations of the 


Anti-Gallican spirit comes forth boldly. In 
other respects it is cleverly written. 

The next, on the Amphictyonic League, is a 
neat condensation of the Researches of Tittmann 
and St. Croix on the subject. 

Art. VII. is a very poor affair ona subject of 
the greatest interest and importance. The 
writer, imagining he understands the Hindoos 
because he has been in India, talks wildly and 
at random about their philosophy, literature, &c. 
taking for his guides such persons as De Marlés 
and Signor Papi, the one a rude and tasteless 
compiler, the other an ignorant soldier. Never- 
theless, his account of the English in India is 
not unamusing, though ill written. 

Art. VIII. State and Prospects of the Wool- 
growers,—of which we can say the same thing 
as of that on Dutrochet. 

Art. IX. Music made Easy. Very clever and 
interesting. 

Art. X. Fontanier’s Travels in Asiatic Tur- 
key, is a correct appreciation of the character of 
the writer, and contains an abundance of curious 
particulars respecting the manners of the Turks, 
the state of the country, &c. 





Old Testament. Engraved on wood, from De- 

signs by Hans Holbein. London, 1830. 

Pickering. 
Tuts is an exceedingly curious and interesting 
volume. It is the republication of a work, 
which Mr. Dibdin thought sufficiently rare and 
valuable to have some fac-simile plates executed 
from, to illustrate and adorn the ‘“ Decameron.” 
That the originals were really designed by Hol- 
bein, there is no reason to doubt ; an early work 
indeed, and before he had quitted Basle. The 
first edition appeared in 1538. Mr. Dibdin, 
perhaps the best authority on such a subject, is 
of opinion, that the original blocks were en- 
graved by Lutzelberger, and, like those of the 
Triumphs of Maximilian, may yet be in exist- 
ence. Though many of the designs are strange, 
the subjects chosen still more so, and the figures 
sometimes out of drawing, there is an extraor- 
dinary power and breadth in many, and some 
of the single figures are admirable. We particu- 
larly direct attention to No. 31, to No. 59, and, 
notwithstanding alittle extravagance in the prin- 
cipal figure, to No. 67. By favour of the pub- 
lisher, we are enabled to give as a specimen, 


RUTH GLEANING IN THE FIELDS OF BOAZ, 








The Traveller's Lay. A Poem, by Thomas 
Maude, Esq. A.M. post 8°. London, 1830. 
Longman & Co. 

Mr. Maude is an intelligent and informed man, 

with a right taste and good feeling, but his tra- 

velling notes would have been iutinitely better 
in prose than verse. He has, no doubt, a fine 
perception of the beauties of nature, but the 
imagination of a poet, which illuminates and 
glorifies all things, is wanting—he walks, but 
never flies, as Cowley said of Virgil. Asa favour- 
able specimen we extract the following :— 

Hark! on mine ear, as through night’s thickening shade 

Our wheels monotonous roll, what thunder-roar 

Peels awful? From the depth of yon dim glade 

It bursts! ’Tis the Rhine’s wave, shaking the shore 

With its astounding leap ;—where, as of yore, 

By Laufen’s deafened height it wrestles aye 

With rocks of giant mould.— On, on! and o’er 

The stream twice crossed, its windings I obey, 

Till Strasbourg’s matchless spire beacon my westering 

way. Pf. eee 

Tales of our Counties, or Provincial Portraits. 
3 vols. London, 1830. Marsh and Miller. 

A very fatiguing task it has been to wade 

through these volumes. The characters are 

professedly taken from real life. It is but justice 
to say, the author seems fully aware of his de- 
merits as a portrait-painter, and has, therefore, 
written in a good text hand, under most of his 
pictures, whom they are intended to represent. 

The system is a pestilent one. But, not to waste 

time on such a work in generalities, it will be 





enough here to say, that the tales themselves are 
heavy, “ stale, flat and unprofitable ;” the style 
false, bombastic and affected; and the volumes 
must, after a very short time, rest in undisturbed 
quiet on the shelves of the circulating libraries. 





Family Cabinet Atlas. Engraved by Mr. T. 

Starling. Part II. Bull. : 
Tut favourable opinion we expressed of this 
useful little work is in no degree diminished by 
the appearance of a second number. The same 
care, the same clearness and perspicuity are 
shown as in the first; and the artist has only to 
go on in well doing, to secure a patronage for 
his Atlas, commensurate with his own wishes, 
as expressed in his prospectus. 











Impromptu.—To Taglioni. 
Painter’s model! Poet's dream ! 
Fond Musician’s favourite theme ! 

Sculptor’s chef-chef-d'ceuvre ! 
Thou surely camest on earth to show 
How far Nature's power could go, 


And how far Art improve her. R.J. 





To Taglioni.—By a Sister Artist. 
I Envy thee, O Taglioni! 
Thy power to finger thus the money, 
ith large receipt ; 
I cut out all things else, no doubt, 
But thou dost even cut me out, 
With skilful feet. 


Norfolk, June, 1830. 


SARAH BIFFIN. 





THE AFRICAN DESERT. 
[ Not offered for the Prize.] 


Is thine the soul by pleasure still delayed ? 

Are thy limbs feeble? is thy heart afraid ?— 
Then turn in terror from these drifting tombs, 
Where steel-clad hosts might sink with all their 


umes ; 

The these death-blasts and its whirling spires 
Suit not thy nerves, thou slave of soft desires ;— 
Thou mayst not feel the sanctity that dwells 

In depths of grandeur, fenced by burning spells ; 
Thou mayst not face the Genius that abides 

By Nile’s fair founts, or Niger's sunless tides ; 
Nor will the Powers that guard old Afric’s seats, 
And scatter death around her dim retreats, 

The mystic keeping of their trust resign, 

Nor tell their secrets to a soul like thine. 


But hearts there are, and souls of brighter birth, 
Whose eagle-glance can view the climes of earth 
In all their vast varieties unfurl'’d, 

And grasp the circuit of a widening world; 
And Enterprise hath never waked in vain 
Her thrilling call on mountain or on main ; 
Or waved her flag on Freedom's airy heights 
Without a champion to espouse her rights ;— 
Inspired by her, the champion of her charms 
Is mail’d in stronger than enchanted arms : 
She wields a spell that land and sea obey, 
And round her car earth’s direst monsters play ; 
The east and west her ardent search explores ; 
Awhile she sleeps on Ganges’ palmy shores ; 
Her dream—a vision, where, in prospect wide, 
Through vast savannahs sea-like rivers glide ; 
Then rising unappall’d her course she turns 
Where Iceland Boeone, or where Afric burns. 
Intrepid Power ! thy flight the ardent muse 
Through scenes of triumph and of toil pursues ; 
From haunted Atlas past the mouldering heaps 
And painted shrines where old Cyrene sleeps ; 
Through Libyan wilds that foil’d ambition’s 
schemes, 
O’er nameless nations and mysterious streams; 
On central wastes, where fear and famine meet, 
She tracks the triumphs of thy fearless feet, 
That haste to bear, with charter from above, 
Enlightening knowledge and redeeming love. 


Afric, alas! while mercy thus would bring 
Truth on her lips and healing on her wing, 
Thy ear is deaf, though mak pour’d the strain ; 
Thy soul is shut against religion’s reign— 
Passions of darkness walk thy wastes of fire— 
The traitor’s falsehood, and the tyrant’s ire ; 
Malice, whose breath pollutes the passing breeze, 
And scatters poison in the wells of peace. 
Yet here are spots where Innocence might rove, 
Nor know the loss of Eden’s guarded grove ; 
Where banish’d bliss might build her bowers again, 
And world-sick hearts forget their years of pain : 
For lo! where dropt as by the hand of chance, 
Rich groves appear that break the dread expanse, 
Bright as those isles that rose in fabled birth, 
When virtue sigh’d for purer spots than earth; 
When fancy’s dreams Elysian lustre stole, 
And genius breathed the verdure of the soul. 

Oxford, June 1830. 








THE BACHELOR OF SALAMANCA. 


ALt the world has read with delight the nu- 
merous sketches of character given by Le Sage 
in “Gil Blas,” and “ Le Diable Boiteux;’ 
among these the needy bachelor of Salamanca, 
who marries his laundress to efface a debt he 
owed her, will be well remembered. It is not, 
however, generally known, that the witty writer 
clothed in Spanish costume many of the events 
and characters of the French court. The poet 
Dufresnoy, who was descended from one of the 
less princely illegitimates of Henry the Great, 
is the person alluded to by Le Sage in the 
above-mentioned anecdote. A lively French 
work thus relates the adventure : 

One morning the laundress of this comic 
author entered his apartment, for the purpose 
of demanding payment of a long account of 
washing. 

_ “Pay thee!” exclaimed Dufresnoy, express- 
ing as much astonishment as if such an idea 
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had never before possessed the brain of a 
laundress ;—‘‘ Pay thee! it would be very well 
to talk of it if I had any money; but lansquenet 
and faro have played the traitors with me for 
these lifteen days.” 

“ Thirty pistoles are but a trifle.” 

“ How, thirty pistoles a trifle! I only wish 
for my part I had one. I could then renew my 
game of lansquenet, which last night when I was 
forced to quit it, had begun, methought, to be 
more favourable.” 

“ Listen to me, Monsieur; I am going to be 
married in less than eight days, and before that 
time you must find money to pay me.” 

“ Ah, ah! going to be married, art thou? 
Hast thou then any other money ?—for I would 
not have thee reckon on the thirty pistoles.” 

“T should trust to a broken reed if I did, I 
suppose you mean to say.” 

“No, no, I will pay thee some day or other, 
when I have had a good run of luck at lansque- 
net, such as was just beginning last night. But 
now tell me the particulars of thy fortune; my 
thirty pistoles is not the whole of thy dowry.” 

“ Assuredly not, Monsieur Dutresnoy; by 
means of beating linen, rubbing, wringing, 
bleaching and ironing, I have got together more 
than two hundred pistoles.” 

“ How! two hundred pistoles, sayst thou, my 
good Jeannette? truly this washing, and wring- 
ing, and rubbing, is a very profitable employ- 
ment! and who art thou going to espouse ?” 

“ An honest Norman, a coachman by pro- 
fession, who promises to conduct our household 
as steadily as he does his master’s carriage.” 

“ A coachman! to marry a girl like thee!— 
clever and intelligent too,—QOh fie, thou mayst 
do much better. 

“ Who should I marry—a duke or a peer?” 

“ They are not worthy of thee, my girl; for 
I am sure they could not earn in a whole age 
the two hundred pistoles that thou hast already 
amassed who art so young. Hold, Jeannette, 
what sayst thou to me for a husband? I am 
valet de chambre to the king, and comptroller of 
the royal gardens.” 

“ What is the use of talking to me in this man- 
ner? Isitlikely that Monsieur Dutresnoy would 
marry a laundress ?”” 

“Why not? his great grandfather was only 
a gardener.” 

“T can’t tell how to refuse you,” said poor 
Jeannette, looking down and hesitating, for she 
was just then seized with an access of that fever 
called vanity. You say that you are valet to the 
king and comptroller of his gardens.” 

“ Yes, my dear.” 

“ Now, in case of the worst—could you be- 
come a real valet de chambre, or a gardener in 
good earnest ?” 

“ T can’t answer for that, my girl,—but I am 
a poet.” 

“ Oh, 1 know well enough what a good-for- 
nothing trade that is. Have I not in my time 
been laundress to twenty different poets, and 
did I ever get a sous from oneof them? Never- 
theless—” 

“ Hast thou not done debating? To make 
short of the matter, take my arm and let us go 
and affix our bans.” 

A fortnight after this fine alliance, Jean- 
nette, now become the grand-daughter of Henri 
Quatre, was seen wringing and washing more 
earnestly than ever, to replace the two hundred 
pistoles that her husband had lost in one venture 
at lansquenet at the Hotel de Nesle. In the 
midst of her work, Dufresnoy entered and threw 
into her lap a thousand pistoles—which, in spite 
of his own wants, Louis the Fourteenth had be- 
stowed upon him, saying, “ It were a crying sin 
that Jeannette, now become his relation, should 


die of hunger, because she had married the ille- . 


gitimaet descendant of a great king.” 
———_ 








DISSECTION IN THE MIDDLE AGES, 


Tue following account of the history of ana- 
tomical knowledge from the lecture of M. Cuvier, 
delivered before the French Academy, seems to 
us of general interest, and conveys a striking pic- 
ture of the tardiness with which science advanced 
towards perfection during the middle ages. 

At this time, (says the Baron Cuvier,) Galen 
was the oracle of the science. The Arabs, who had 
actively studied medicine, had not been able to 
cultivate a knowledge of anatomy, because their 
religion forbade the touching a dead body. 
They were contented therefore to translate Galen, 
whose system of anatomy hecame thus perpe- 
tuated by Syriac and Arabic versions. The 
Emperor Frederic II. was the first who encou- 
raged dissection; he even ordered many of the 
schools, more particularly that of Salerno, pub- 
licly to dissect at the least one body during the 
year. For this end it was long necessary to ob- 
tain a papal bull from the Roman see, and it 
was thus that in the year 1482 the University of 
Tubingen solicited the permission of Rome to 
that ettect. 

With such obstacles, it was difficult for the 
science to nake any rapid progress. ‘There was, 
moreover, only one work by which the study 
could be pursued—that of Mundinus, Professor 
at Bologna. This work was ordered as the class- 
book of the science. The author had chiefly 
borrowed his knowledge from the Arabic writers; 
he followed them even to the retaining of the 
Arabic names for the different parts of the body, 
or such names as had been used by the Jewish 
physicians, who had studied in the Arabian schools 
iu Spain. Mundinus, however, had profited by 
his studies—he has many discoveries which 
were his own, or at least, which were not to 
be found in Galen. Sometimes he corrected 
the facts advanced by Galen, for instance, on 
the refe mirabile, and on the muscles of the 
eye; he has also made many new observa- 
tions; in other respects, his physiology is bar- 
barons, and his myology deplorable, his in- 
vestigations having been made only on subjects 
dried in anoven. Asa sample of his physiology, 
he explains the form of the heart by saying, that 
“this organ, which is the source of heat in the 
human body, must of necessity have a pyramidal 
form, because a pyramid is the figure symbolical 
of fire.” Mundinus was nevertheless the high 
priest of his day. The first writers who appeared 
after Mundinus, were only commentators on his 
works—the leader of these was Gabriel of Zerbis. 
The life of this writer was full of adventure; he 
was first a monk; then, having escaped from his 
convent, he was condemned for robbery and 
punished with death, for being unable to cure a 
Pasha to whose assistance he had been sum- 
moned. He published a work on the anatomy 
of the human body, which work is written in 
bad Latin, and is scarcely to be understood. In 
it, however, are some additional observations: 
he describes the first pair of nerves,as such; in 
which the ancients had seen only a pituitary 
canal. A remarkable progress took place during 
the time of Alexander Achillini, who held the 
professorship at Bologna from 1500 to 1512. He 
published two works: dnnotationes anatomice 
in Mundinum, and De humani corporis anatomid. 
More fortunate than his predecessors, he was 
able to catry on several dissections. He dis- 
covered the fourth pair of nerves, the form of 
the cerebral ventricles, and of the fornix; he 
observed the bones of the ear, the incus and 
malleolus, the valves of the heart, and the sali- 
vary duct, which has been badly termed War- 
thon’s canal. At this period, the bones of the 
human body were but imperfectly known; for in 
one part of his works he assigns five bones to the 
carpus, in another seven. After Achillini, the 
most celebrated author was James Berenger, of 
Carpi; he was professor at Basle frum 1502 to 





1527; he was'the first to employ mercury in 
syphilitic diseases, which had then made their 
appearance in Europe. His life was one of great 
agitation; he was banished, and fled to Ferrara; 
he dissected much—more than a hundred sub- 
jects—he has even been accused of dissecting 
living persons. In 1521 he wrote a book entitled 
Commentarius super anatomid Mundini (Bo- 
logna); and in 1514, he published one with the 
title Isagoge in anatomiam corporis humani. He 
made many true discoveries : the thymus gland, 
the tympanum of the ear, the arytenoid cartilages 
of the larynx, the caruncule of the kidneys, were 
all described by him. He added to his work 
some plates engraved on wood, but clumsy and 
badly finished: it was however the first attempt 
of the art, and this attempt was due to sculpture 
and painting—two arts whose progress was the 
effect of that of anatomy. It is well known that 
Michael Angelo studied this science, as did also 
Leonardo da Vinci: of the former painter a 
drawing is extant representing him in the act of 
dissecting. The first who gave good figures was 
a German named Gunter in the Anthropologia of 
Leipsic; for at that period the arts flourished in 
Germany as well as in Italy. Albert Durer, the 
great painter and engraver, was also a great 
anatomist. The Symmetria Partium (Nuremberg, 
folio,) was his; this was reprinted under the title 
“ Anatomy of Painting.” Thus we see, that if 
Italy enjoyed an honourable distinction as well 
for anatomy as for the arts and other sciences, 
anatomical knowledge was not slow of diffusion 
throughout other countries after this epoch. 








NORTHERN ASIA. 


[Further Extracts from the Correspondence of Dr. 
Erman. ]} 


Siberian Belles Lettres, §c. 


KRASNOJARSK is a town, not merely encom- 
passed by one of the finest Siberian landscapes, 
but, in the present day, has become a species of 
central metropolis for the literature of those re- 
mote regions. M. Stephanow, the civil governor 
of the province of Jeniseisk, who resides at 
Krasnojarsk, + is the president of a society of 
literature and poetry, by whom the “ Almanack 
of Jeniseisk,’’ (the first work of the kind that has 
issued from an Asiatic press, ) has been published. 
This annual is composed of poetical pieces, de- 
scriptions of Siberian scenery, original Russian 
ballads, instructive essays, and other short pieces 
in prose. It contains, amongst other papers, 
the narrative of a journey from Krasnojarsk to 
Kiahkta, on the Chinese frontier, as performed 
by M. Stephanow himself; in this he describes 
the Imperial manufactory at Telmsk, (about 
eight-and-forty miles distant from Jeniseisk,) 
where. cloth, paper, and glass-wares are made on 
account of the Crown. It appears that, in this 
manufactory, the most recent machinery invent- 
ed in England for the spinning of wool, has been 
imitated by Siberian workmen, at one sixth of 
the cost of the mere model, procured from Great 
Britain ! 

City of Maimatchin. 

The Chinese city of Maimatchin lies close 
upon the frontiers of Russia; its streets are not 
paved, but floored with hard clay like the floor 
of a threshing barn: the houses are constructed 
of blocks of earth rammed tightly together, in 
the same way as the French pisé ; and Chinese 
paper supersedes the use of glass for the win- 
dows. The walls of the houses are scarcely discern- 
ible, so thickly are they shrouded and united 





+ When descending the Jenissei, the traveller passes 
through the district of Krasnojarsk, the soil of which 
is so luxuriant that, by the simple turning up of its sur- 
face, and isted bi successive crops may 
be obtained irom the same seed for five or six, nay, 
even a greater number of years. All sorts of grain and 
— are here as cheap as can well be imagined. 
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across the streets by rows of gaudy paper-lan- 
terns, and flags of coloured paper, bearing Mand- 
choo inscriptions, &c.; their’ gay appearance, 
however, greatly enlivens the sombre effect of 
the yellowish-grey pavement and walls. Coal- 
fires are kept burning at the corners of the 
streets, in cast-iron braziers, with tea-kettles 
suspended over them; and they are constantly 
surrounded by crowds of the lower classes, drink- 
ing tea, and smoking tobacco. Where the two 
principal streets meet, the crossing is decorated 
with a wooden tower, which has four gates on 
each side, and thus forms a thoroughfare for the 
inhabitants. Above the square base of this tower 
rises an octagonal steeple, having the Chinese 
roof so well known to European gardens, and a 
circular balcony, from which the priests announce 
the motions of the sun and moon, &c. All the 
prominent corners of this tower are decorated 
with coloured lanterns and flags, and its walls 
with idols, masks, and claws of devils and 
monsters. Besides the tower, Dr. Erman saw 
several Mandchoo temples, in one of which was 
the God of Fire, an idol painted red, with a pane 
df glass set in the centre of his stomach, as sym- 
bolical of the transparency of his native element. 
In the neighbourhood are several small Mon- 
golian chapels, with their respective idols, before 
which stand holy water and pots of burning in- 
cense. This city, as well as every town in China 
and Russia, is favoured with a special odour, 
which assaults the olfactory nerves as soon as 
one’s nose comes in contact with the atmosphere 
of any apartment in the house, which the natives 
have been occupying. 








HYDROPHOBIA, 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, 


Monday Evening, June 14.—Dr. Roberts, in 
the chair.—Dr. Hawkins read an account of 
some experiments relative to the prevention or 
cure of Hydrophobia and the bite of serpents, 
communicated by Mr. Casar Hawkins, surgeon 
to St. George's Hospital. It had reference prin- 
cipally to some trials lately made as to the effi- 
cacy of the juice of the Mikaina Guaco in cases 
of rabies canina; and as a cure for this disease, 
the guaco had, in the two instances which he 
related, failed; and, like most other preceding 
remedies for hydrophobia, can only claim a 
place as a palliative, the hour of death being 
not in the least averted by it. 

The first experiment was on a dog; seven 
doses (of a table-spoonful each) of the juice 
were administered at intervals in the course of 
thirty-six hours, three weeks after the animal 
had been bitten, and three days from the first 
appearance of the disease. A considerable 
abatement of the symptoms was produced—the 
irritability and restlessness observed in dogs 
when labouring under hydrophobia were com- 
pletely allayed—the excessive thirst appeared 
to be diminished—and he could drink with ap- 
parent facility, having been previously unable 
to swallow—the extraordinary bark attendant 
upon this disease was, after the first dose, en- 
tirely silenced—and the respiration, which before 
the exhibition was hurried and embarrassed, 
became quiet and easy. The symptoms, how- 
ever, returned, and the animal died with slough- 
ing of the eye, and increasing paralysis of the 
whole body. 

The guaco was likewise tried in a case of 
hydrophobia lately admitted into St. Thomas’s 

ospital, under the care of Dr. Roots. Several 
ounces of the juice were administered at short 
intervals, besides a considerable quantity of the 
extract; some moistened leaves of the plant 
were also placed on the chest, from which the 
cuticle had been previously detached by boiling 
water. These appeared to have the effect of 
calming the boy, and diminishing the frequency 





of the paroxysms, though Mr. Hawkins supposes 
that this effect migit perhaps partly be attri- 
buted to a large belladonna plaster, and to the 
quietude in which the room was kept. During 
the period of his greatest calmness, the sight of 
a glass of water, brought into the room for one 
of the attendants, immediately produced those 
horrid convulsive spasms and feeling of sufloca- 
tion, which particularly characterize this disease 
in man. The relief which could thus be fairly 
attributed to the guaco, was less than Mr. Haw- 
kins had previously seen, when large doses of 
prussic acid had been administered at short 
intervals. 

The effect of hydrophobia on dogs is of a 
twofold nature; in the one case they are ex- 
tremely furious and dangerous, biting at every- 
thing which chances to come in their way,— 
whilst on the other hand they are perfectly quiet, 
manifesting no disposition to injure beyond that 
of being occasionally snappish. Dogs in which the 
disease takes the latter turn, which is commonly 
termed “ dumb madness,” he considers to be the 
fittest subjects for conducting experiments upon, 

Mr. Hawkins, whose zeal in this dangerous 
investigation deserves the highest praise, sus- 
pects that the curative agency of the guaco 
against the bite of poisonous serpents, has been 
as much exaggerated as its preventive powers. 


make with vipers, and a large poisonous snake 
from Bengal, they did not refuse to bite or even 
to kill animals to which the guaco had been 
previously administered. 

On the library table this evening, were fine 
specimens of the Diodon Hystrix, both male 
and female; several beautiful kinds of snakes, 
&c., together with numerous species of plants, 
used in the Materia Medica, trom the garden 
of Mr. lif, of Kennington, 

Friday Evening, June 25.—Dr. Maton in the 
chair.—Dr. Bright delivered the Harveian Ora- 
tion. 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Thursday, June 17.—The President in the 
Chair.—This being the last evening of the Ses- 
sion, a great number of communications were 
made to the Society ; but few of them, however, 
could be read. Among others, Dr. Roget read 
an abstract of a paper, by Mr. Brown, the in- 
ventor of the Gas Engine, which is proposed to 
supersede that worked by steam; a report of 
the observations made at Rio de Janeiro, on the 
Comet of 1822, by Captain Robertson, of the 
Royal Navy, addressed to Captain Basil Hall, 
F.R.S.; andan account of anew burner for Light 
Houses, which has been proved, by experi- 
ments at the Trinity House, to possess amazing 
power. On rising, the President declared the 
sittings of the Society adjourned to ‘Thursday, 
November 18. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Thursday, June 17.—Mr. Hudson Gurney, 
V.P., in the Chair.—An Antique Gold Medal- 
lion, which was found last year in Lincolnshire, 
in a peat bed, eight feet below the surface, was 
laid on the table, together with an enamelled 
and singularly enriched metal dish or basin, of 
considerable antiquity. This latter belongs to 
the Norwich Museum, and was submitted to the 
Society by Mr. Dawson Turner. Mr. Britton 
exhibited a series of beautiful drawings of Henry 
the Fifth’s tomb in Westminster Abbey; and Mr. 
Gage, the Director, communicated drawings of, 
and observations by himself on, the remains of 
an ancient hostelry in Southwark, in the style 
called Norman. They belonged, he believes, to 
the ancient priory of St. Olave, in Tooley Street. 
On rising, the Vice President declared the 
sittings of the Society adjourned to Thursday, 
November 18, 





. : “ | his collection? 
From the experiments which he was enabled to | 





FINE ARTS. 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE'S SALE. 


THE empire of Sir Thomas Lawrence, like 
that of Alexander, having been dissolved by 
death, his favourite paintings, his select sketches, 
his curiosities in art and in literature, with his 
pallette and his easel-sticks, one black and the 
other white, have been dispersed to the sound 
of Christie’s hammer. ‘the admirers of historic 
painting saw with wonder some of the wild 
poetic creations of Fuseli selling on a former day 
at the price of the straining-frame and canvas; 
nor could their surprise be less, though the ob- 
ject was different, when they saw, during these 
three latter days of sale, many of his own faint 
sketches of portraits—rude pieces of clay, bear- 
ing the image of man and the name of Michael 
Angelo, and fragments of antique marble dis- 
posed of for enormous sums which had no refer- 
ence to the intrinsic value. The contest for 
these relics was fierce and prolonged ; the bid- 
ders were noblemen and gentlemen : guinea rose 
upon guinea, bidding echoed above bidding ; and 
when the sound abated the whisper ran round, 
“ Who has got the magnificent Michael Angelo ? 
* Who purchased that divine Lawrence?” and, 
“ Has his Grace added the sublime Phidias to 
” 

Here not a few of our readers will pause and 
say, “ Phidias!—why, what works of his were in 
the possession of Lawrence ?” we readily answer, 
a colossal foot, with fractured heel and broken 
toes, and the right foot of a Belvidere Apollo, 
prettily polished and preserved under a glass 
case. The first of these relics sold for sixty 
guineas, and the other for fourteen guineas and a 
half! That the latter is modern there can be 
little doubt : of the antiquity of the other we have 
some suspicion ; for on the fractured parts man 
has evidently attempted to make his own work 
seem that of time. But even allowing them to 
be true antiques, the prices which they brought 
were absurdly extravagant. With few existing 
works can the name of Phidias be connected; 
and shall we allow his name to be tacked to 
every simulated relic which Rome—that great 
storehouse of imposture—sends forth among cre- 
dulous Englishmen? An “ Adam and Eve eat- 
ing the forbidden fruit,” from the hand of 
Nollekens, found a purchaser at thirty-one gui- 
neas: this was a sketch in baked clay; the 
tigures some six inches high, their posture grace- 
ful and the sentiment weak. ‘Iwo other sketches 
from the same hand—one, “ A naked Lady sit- 
ting on the ground,” and the other a “ Venus 
drying her feet after bathing,” were sold for 
fifteen pounds; the market price of this artist’s 
works is beginning to rise. A wax model, by 
Michael Angelo, of one of the recumbent figures 
in the Sacristy of the Church of St. Lorenzo at 
Florence, sold for thirteen guineas and a half; 
and the same figure in baked clay, on a larger 
scale, by the same hand, brought sixty-one gui- 
neas. Of originals in clay by Michael Angelo, 
we have our doubts. We know there are many 
in the market, nor are we strangers to the way 
in which they are produced. A mould is made 
on the original model, a squeeze in clay is taken, 
touched up a little with the modelling tool; 
dried and baked, and there is a Michael Angelo 
for you, on which his hand was never laid! We 
look on all Roman reliques with well-grounded 
distrust. 

From the clay we turn to the canvas; but 
there is nothing under the sun save vexation of 
spirit. Cur favourite Stothard, though higher 
priced than usual, went off shamefully low—mau- 
gre all the good will and benevolent enthusiasm 
of Rogers the poet, who bid over all other per- 
sons, gentle and noble, and sometimes—such is 
the eagerness of genius—over himself. But all 
would not do,—the spirit of rivalry refused to be 
roused ; and one hundred and fourteen drawings 
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by this most natural of all living artists, were 
disposed of chiefly to the Poet, for sums below 
what we are willing to name. Most of those 
drawings were from the British Classics ; we are 
glad they are gone to the hands of one who can 
feel their worth. Some of the early works of 
Owen went very low: and a canvas, containing 
experiments in colours, and memorandums, by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, which could not be read, 
brought four and thirty shillings! Somesketches 
of naked ladies, by Etty, displayed much fine 
colouring; one, a “Sleeping Dame watched 
over by an angel, with a snake winding its way 
to her couch,” sold for five and twenty pounds ; 
while Leda and her feathered Friend, after 
Michael Angelo, was disposed of for four pounds 
some odd shillings. The Cartoons of the heads 
in the “ Last Supper,” by Leonardo da Vinci, 
in black chalk and crayons, were much looked 
at, and sold high; the head of Christ brought 
108/., the head of St. John, 92/.; the others 
were in general disposed of for forty or fifty 
pounds each. A larger price was nevertheless 
expected: Sir Thomas is said to have valued 
them at 3000/. The market price of such com- 
modities is fallen.+ 

The chief attraction of the sale was some two 
dozen large drawings, from the life, on canvas, 
hy the hand of Lawrence himself. It was his 
practice to draw carefully in the head and neck, 
and sometimes the shoulders of his sitters; and 
as he seldom failed to seize the likeness, he 
usually set this sketch aside, took a second 
canvas, traced upon it the successful lines of the 
ether, and then proceeded to paint. By this 
means he secured to himself a document to 
which he could in every emergency refer, and 
by which he guided his hand in the absence of 
the living model. Amongst these were his Ma- 
jesty George IV, the King of Prussia, the King 
France, the Duke of Angouleme, Prince Leo- 
pold, Prince George of Cumberland, and Prince 
Hardenberg ; but the affections of the audience 
extended to lowlier individuals. Prince Leo- 
pold, Prince Hardenberg, and Prince George 
of Cumberland, brought some thirty guineas 
each—a high price for drawings in black, red, 
and white chalk. Baron Humboldt sold for 
five and thirty pounds—Canning for thirty— 
the Countess Lieven for thirty-six—and, love- 
liest of all the ladies there, the Countess of 
Wilton, for thirty. Three children’s heads, in 
oil, and unfinished, brought 1511, for no other 
reason than this—they were supposed to be in 
imitation of the admired picture of Cherubs, by 
Reynolds. ‘“ The head of a Child—a study,” 
which sold for some sixteen guineas, and the 
portrait of George IV, when a boy, which 
brought 105/. and ought to have been more, 
were, with the Countess of Wilton, what we 
chiefly coveted. The latter was worth any money 
for its beauty alone. 

But the works which we affected most were 
the Michael Angelo and Raphael of Flaxman. 
We had made up our minds to give thirty gui- 
neas for them; and, considering that they are 
some eighteen inches high, and in plaster of 
Paris, we cannot but be thought liberal. But 
who could contend with the bank and enthusiasm 
of Rogers the poet! Away they soared above 
our trembling biddings, which, be it known, 
went to the bottom of our purse; Christie 
knocked them down for the satisfactory sum of 





+ These Cartoons are of unequalled interest. The 
original picture was more than half perished even when 
Richardson was io Italy. ‘hey were restoring or de- 
stroying it when Barry was there: it has since been 
ene. The whole series sold for 640/.; and Mr. 

oodburn bought all, except two, said to have been 
purchased for Lady Guildford.—A distinguished noble- 
map has since declared he would have given 200/. for 
the celebrated foot, of which our informed friend speaks 
slightingly. The copper-plate of the young Duc de 
Reichstadt sold for 250 guineas. ‘The total amount of 
the sales, by Mr. Christie, exceeds ten thousand 





seventy guineas. A very fine bust of Flaxman 
in marble, by Baily, failed to win the regard of 
the opulent ; Lawrence paid one hundred gui- 
neas for it, but it brought no more than thirty. 
The bust of Fuseli, from the same hand, was 
knocked down for fifty; and those of Stothard 
and Smirke, for thirty each. A head of Michael 
Angelo, in bronze, with plaster shoulders, 
brought seventy-one guineas. High and low 
prices are mere matters of chance: two or three 
rich amateurs enter into contention, and taste 
and pride unite in continuing the strife, till the 
work in the hand of the wondering auctioneer 
rises to a dozen prices. 

For literary men there were some attractions: 
“ Dryden’s assignment of his Virgil to Tonson, 
signed and sealed by himself and Congreve,” 
and more important still, “ The original assign- 
ment, on paper, made by Milton of his Paradise 
Lost to Samuel Symons, April 27, 1677, with 
the seal and signature of the poet.” The hand- 
writing of Dryden was bold and manly—that of 
Milton neat and elegant—too much so, a scep- 
tical person would say, for the pen of a blind 
man; but though this valuable document was 
unknown to Milton’s biographers and editors, 
there is no doubt of its authenticity. Dryden 
sold for eight, Milton for sixty guineas. For 
the ivory easel-stick of Paolo Veronese we 
would have scrupled to give eight guineas and 
a half; nor are we sure that we would give 
Rubens’ colour-box house-room, were it pre- 
sented for our acceptance, from its unwieldy 
size—we love relics such as we can readily 
stow away: of this description were the pal- 
lettes of Sir Joshua Reynolds and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence—one of plain mahogany, the other 
of sycamore. The former, given by Sir George 
Beaumont, was sold to Constable the painter 
(who has presented it to the Royal Academy, ) 
for twelve guineas, and the latter, just in 
the state in which its illustrious owner left 
it, for sixteen guineas. Two of Sir Thomas’s 
easel-sticks—one of white cane, the other of 
black —were knocked down to some young 
aspirants in art for five guineas and a half each. 
Christie, a prudent and meritorious auctioneer, 
was so provoked at the low price which these 
magic rods were raising, that he called out, “ Is 
there no gentlemen of the Royal Academy here ? 
Why the very hazel walking-statis of the Duke 
of York brought five and six guineas each, and 
here are the easel-sticks of our great portrait- 
painter going for a trifle. Have we none of the 
members of the Academy here ?” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Various Subjects of Landscape, characteristic of 
English Scenery. From Pictures painted by 
John Constable, R.A. Engraved by David 
Lucas. Colnaghi. 


Tuts little work will be published in about a 
week or ten days, and we have been gratified 
with the sight of the four plates of which the 
first Number will consist. The subjects are 
more varied than we could have expected to 
find in a work taken wholly from the produc- 
tions of Mr. Constable; who appears to have 
fed his genius, like a tethered horse, within a 
small circle in the homestead. The village river 
with its lock—the water-mill, with its rude deep 
shades and solitary wheel—the old decaying 
trees, and country lanes stealing down by the 
upland corn :—these have been within eye and 
heart-reach of Mr. Constable’s home ; and these 
were to him “ riches fineless.” 

The four plates are, “ A Dell, in Helming- 
ham Park, Suffolk,” ‘‘ Weymouth Bay, Dorset- 
shire,” “A Mill,” and “Spring.” The painter’s 
object, which has evidently been to give the va- 
ried effects of chiaroscuro, has been well seconded 
by the engraver. ‘ The Dell” is one of those 





deep nooks, in which sadness communes with 
shadows, and which seems made for the painter. 
The shades are solemn as night; and between 
the tortuous sombre trees, you get at the garish 
light of day. “ The Mill” is a natural piece of 
Suffolk flat, made beautiful by the just manage- 
ment of light and shade. And “Spring” is an 
open living landscape, with corn-mill turning 
its dark sails against the light, flurried, cloudy 
sky, with birds winging about over the head of 
the ploughman, and everything speaking of 
country life “ preparing to start.” To the ad- 
mirer—but that is a cold word—to the lover of 
nature, these, which are faithful miniatures of 
his mistress, will be treasures indeed. 

We have lately—tempted by the truth which 
Constable marries to Art—contrived to obtain 
a sight of his gallery; and we may perhaps be 
excused if we say a word or two about the un- 
pretending works which are indeed pure village 
histories. There is a chaste quiet picture, of a 
country-lane going easily on the descent, by the 
side of ripe corn, with asses browzing the hedge, 
and sheep going down, “half in sunshine and 
half in shade’”—and with a broken-down gate 
opening over the harvest-field, and showing the 
village and its church in the distance—which 
we looked at, and looked at, until we felt all the 
summer within us—and longed to lie down with 
the sheep lad, that stretches his boyish form 
along the grass, and drink as he drinks from the 
cool wayside water. The river scene, with the 
man opening the lock, is almost better than the 
original. How deep is the shade at the depth 
of the lock! How faithful the rusted iron knots 
and bolts, the trailing plants, the vigorous yet 
broken and decaying trees in the foreground— 
dying in “sterile splendour!”—and the airy 
village distance! Constable has been unjustly 
accused of being a mannerist. Alas! how may 
a man of genius be condemned outright, or 
“ damned with faint praise,” by critics who never 
saw an honest “bit of nature” in their lives. 
The mannerism lies at the door of nature, if 
mannerism there be. Living by, or within sight 
of, or in the mill (what matters where genius 
condescends first to alight), Constable has watch- 
ed and felt all the intricacies—all the sense, the 
solitude, the simplicity, the beauty of mill 
scenery ;—and, heart in hand, he has dedicated 
himself to his native ficld, tree and~ water— 
knowing and feeling that in nature’s plainest 
mood, there is a soul of beauty. 

We have spoken in good heart of this good 
painter—and we can only beg in conclusion, 
that such of our readers as can get within this 
gallery, will not fail to look at a water-colour 
drawing of “Jaques looking at the wounded deer 
in the Forest of Arden.” It is the forest which 
Jaques haunted. There he lies on the knotted 
roots of the oak; and you can hear the brook. 
The trees are apart—scattered—giving room for 
the deer to go fleeting by, and for the foresters to 
see one another come trooping with their goodly 
bows over the far grass dappled with sunlight. 
You see, you breathe in a green world—a green 
home, that wins the sun even through “the 
shade of melancholy boughs”’—and Arden is 
“all before you, where to choose your place of 
rest!” In looking at such things, we blush to 
be critics—and yearn only to be those who can 
afford to purchase unto themselves such immor- 
tal estates ! 





Harding's Lithographic Imitation Drawings of the 
late R. P. Bonington. No. 111, Carpenter 
& Son. 


Tue more we see of the late admirable artist, 
the more we admire and regret him. This num- 
ber, we are happy to say, is even more interest- 
ing than the preceding. The heath scene—by 
no means a picturesque subject, yet how true to 
nature! The Grand Canal of Venice, from Mr. 
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Carpenter’s large picture, is very ably executed, 
but our favourite is the coast scene, in Sir Geo. 
Warrender’s possession, one of the sweetest bits 
of nature we ever beheld. 


The Fair Penitent. Painted by H. Pidding. 
Engraved by W.Giller. Moon, Boys & Co. 


Wuo would guess this interesting title could 
possibly represent poor Mungo in the stocks ?— 
for what dire offence we know not, except Mr. 
Pidding intends it for a companion to his 
** Sambo wery dry ;”’ and a moral on the fatal 
consequences of giving way to being “ wery dry.” 








MR, BOCHSA’S DRAMATIC CONCERT. 


BENEFIT performances are, by the law of 
custom, considered as exempt from the laws of 
criticism. We see no good reason for this, either 
as respects the public or the interest of the per- 
formers themselves ; for when judgment sleeps 
before the curtain, art will infallibly languish 
behind it. 

KING’S THEATRE, HAYMARKET. 


A curious galimafrée was produced here on 
Wednesday last, for the benefit, no doubt, of 
Mr. Bochsa, but for the injury and further de- 
cline of taste and judgment. A series of Tableaux 
Vivans, or Scenic Illustrations of Haydn's Seasons 
opened the Concert. Now, not to mention how 
badly those attempts at illustration were made, 
the whole thing is founded in error—and so far 
from “ embodying and developing (see printed 
announcement) the conceptions of the most ad- 
mired masters éo the eye of the spectator,” it 
abstracts him from the perceptions of the sense 
to which musical compositions have been ad-~ 
dressed, and turns a narrative or description 
which was intended to have been conveyed 
through the conventional idioms of melody, into 
nothing more than an orchestral anachronism: 
the music soliciting your associations with pos- 
sible and probable occurrences, while the vile 
pantomime before you is destroying all such 
(otherwise-likely) effect, by presenting you with 
a present picture of stupid reality. A part of an 
act of “ Semiramide” followed, which was finely 
executed by Malibran, Lalande, and Lablache. 
A poor divertissement introduced the charming 
Taglioni, who danced as divinely as usual. Next 
came the third act of “ Otello,” in which Blasis 
and Donzelli personated Desdemona and the 
Moor with great force and feeling. Of Mr. 
Bochsa’s own performance on the harp we must 
speak in terms of great praise. His new con- 
certo, “ The Bard’s Dream,” is novelly con- 
ceived, and highly effective. Mr. Nicholson’s 
duet also, with Mr. Bochsa, was very ably per- 
formed. But “the crowning rose of all the 
wreath,” was Beethoven’s Battle Symphony, 
dramatised expressly tor this occasion! Here is 
more absurdity. Astley’s at the Opera House! 
Gunning, trumpeting, drumming, galloping— 
where, a few minutes before, Malibran had 
poured out her soul of melody and pathos! It is 
absurdly bad—and, as in the Tableaux, the object 
of illustration is defeated. During the riot on 
the stage, the orchestra might have played 
“every man his own tune,” for aught that could 
be heard of Beethoven, whose Battle Sinfonia, 
by the way, we do not like. Noise and con- 
fusion only can imitate noise and confusion, 
and on this occasion the lovers of such were 
amply gratified. We really pitied the poor 
Guards—men who have braved the dangers of 
the real Waterloo, thus forced to give a buffoon 
representation of it for doubtful applause. Bad 
taste, Mr. Bochsa—but you say, “ Je connois 
Mr. Bull.” Alas! we fear you are in the right. 
The performances did not terminate until some 
time in the morning ! 





ITALIAN OPERA. 
KING’S THEATRE, HAYMARKET. 


Since our last notice, the performances at 
this house have been but the repetitions of the 
entertainments provided by Curioni, for his 
benefit on Thursday, June 16th. There has 
been no variation in the performance of each 
night worth speaking of; therefore a general 
view of their merits will be sufficient. 

We must in limine protest against one of 
the vile systems lately adopted at the Opera 
House, and that is the olio kind of entertain- 
ment we are presented with. “ Heads and tails,” 
“odds and ends,” “shreds and patches,” may 
sound very well in Mathews’s or Hood’s Comic 
Annuals ; but anomalies, such as we complain 
of, are not fitted to, or to be tolerated at the 
King’s Theatre! Little as may have been the 
pretension of the Italien Opera to the verisimi- 
litude of natural portraiture, or indeed drama in 
any shape, the mode used by our present entre- 
preneur has broken the slight ligaments that 
hitherto connected it, even in a remote degree, 
with sense (not common sense—that ingredient 
would spoil any opera, Italian or English). If 
the selections of the entertainments only were 
as good as the power of performing them is 
efficient at this theatre, we should never have 
had a better season. But the reverse is the case, 
and we lament it, although we cannot but smile 
now and then atthe ludicrous effect that is pro- 
duced by tacking one act of a tragedy-opera, to 
another of a buffa character. It is like Horace’s 
woman with a fish’s tail;—in fact, it is an in- 
congruity, an absurdity, a bad taste, and should 
be speedily checked. 

In Gli Oraxj, Malibran is exquisite. Her 
actingis of the very highest order. Donzelli and 
Curioni have difficult parts (as far as their 
lungs are concerned,) to sustain, which they 
bawled through in very good style. ‘The former 
played with unusual spirit. 

An act from “ Il Turco” was the appendage, 
and exhibited Lablache’s extraordinary powers 
in both acting and singing to very great advan- 
tage. He has the voice of a multitude with 
him, therefore it is no wonder that he is a fa- 
vourite. Madlle Blasis sang delightfully. We 
have before noticed the rich and pure tone of 
this lady’s voice in concerted pieces; in this 
part she executed her solos with equal power 
and neatness. She is the most useful fired star 
we have had for a long time in our operatic at- 
mosphere, and by no means one of second mag- 
nitude. 

But toour old complaint—the orchestra. Oh! 
the poor orchestra!—when shall we see it as it 
should be? We fear never! Poor Spagnoletti! 
it certainly must cost him more in bows than 
fiddles,—tor he does nothing all the long night 
but beat his music-book with them, which, inde- 
pendently of looking so badly, has a shocking 
effect upon the ear. Lindley, too, in his old 
days is capering more than ever; his twirls and 
twitterings in the recitatives are sometimes very 
amusing and droll, bat— misplaced! Could not 
he and the gentleman at the pianoforte contrive 
to read and play the chords as they are written, 
and simultaneously ? for if they would but agree 
to that, we know Dragonetti would not be far 
behind hand! 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Tuts, after all, is the only place where we 
can see the genuine drama efficiently acted. 
The size of the house is convenient ; the smallest 
whisper may be heard distinctly; and thus the 
nuances of either humour or pathos are never 
lost. Whoever has the selection of the enter- 
tainments this season, is one of the good old 
school. When we see Othello—the Merchant 
of Venice—Richard—Much ado about Nothing 
—the Clandestine Marriage—the School for 





Scandal, &c., as items in the bills within a fort- 
night, we cheer up, and repeat, chuckling to 
ourselves, the common consolatory adage, “all 
is not lost that’s indanger.” And then so acted 
—so inimitably sustained, in almost every de- 
partment! Kean, whose late debility and lack 
of spirit, rendered him little more than “a 
remnant of himself” at Drury, here is himself 
again. His celebrated Farewell in Othello was 
never given better, nor better heard. This pas- 
sage in his mouth is the finest morceau of subdued 
agony—of quiet suspension of feeling—that 
exists. Other authors would have out-Heroded 
Herod on this occasion ; but in this beautiful apos- 
trophe, if we may so call it, there is a calm, re- 
signed melancholy which “shames all clamorous 
sorrow.” 

We do not like Farren’s Dogberry; he has 
not asked Shakspeare what ke meant by the 
character. The comedies here, with one or two 
exceptions have been got up exceedingly well, 
the “ Clandestine Marriage,” and “ School for 
Scandal,” particularly: in each of these Farren 
is unexceptionable. Mrs. Glover we think, in 
everything she does, is the first actress of the 
day. Miss Kelly—Juliet Kelly—for, after all, 
she is the best Juliet of our times—plays Desde- 
mona sweetly; if she would but attend a little 
more to the artificial modulation of her voice, 
she would become a favourite even with those 
who disregard the mind she displayed in her 
acting. 

One word to Mr. Manager :—with such a 
company, why, even for one night, exhibit the 
garbled entertainments we have seen more than 
once? The proprietor of the Haymarket Theatre 
has it in his power to revive the taste for true 
dramatism, and if he will but attempt it, he is 
sure of success. On the nights that a legitimate 
good play is well performed, his house is full;— 
why not da capo this hit—why not have a good 
play well performed every night? We see no 
reason to the contrary. 

This week we are in want of space for further 
observations, but we shall resume our notices 
more in detail in the ensuing. 





London University.—We regret exceedingly 
the angry feeling that is becoming too evident, 
both in the management and among the pro- 
fessors. We have received all the pamphlets, 
and shall certainly attend the meeting; and we 
trust the good sense and conciliating spirit of 
the proprietors, will temper and moderate the 
intemperance of others. 

Bonington.—The drawings mentioned in our 
last as about to be sold by Sotheby, brought 
upwards of 40/.; they cost the noble owner only 
ten. 

Original Lines by an R. 4.—It has long been 
established as an indisputable axiom in criticism, 
that 


“ Poema 
Est pictura loquens, picturaque muta poesis. 


An eminent artist, who is also a member of the 
Royal Academy, (than whom no one has more 
finely illustrated the datter portion of the above 
maxim), was recently conversing on the inti- 
mate connection that existed between the sister 
arts, and arguing that both of them required 
precisely the same sort of genius and mental 
powers to master; he even went so far as to 
affirm that no man ever distinguished himself 
as a painter, who was not by nature equally qua- 
lified to excel as a poet. A young lady in com- 
pany taking advantage of his argument, request- 
ed him to give her some lines for her album, 
and thus prove the truth of his assertion. The 
R. A. (who is looked upon among his acquaint- 
ance, as a remarkably matter-of-fact man,) was 
a little annoyed at this, but he immediate took 
up a pen, and produced extemporaneously the 
following lines, addressed 
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TO A YOUNG LADY. 
By JMW.T., wa, 





It would puzzle the most fastidious critic to 
point out a fault in them. 


Lord Byron.—The second volume of Moore’s 
Life of Lord Byron will be embellished by a 
portrait of the noble poet, of very peculiar in- 
terest. 
one of the Findens, will be from a likeness taken 
by Saunders from Lord Byron, when his Lord- 
ship was only 19 years of age—and it has all the 
beauty, without the care, which the mental old 
age of 28 or 30 brought down upon his features. 
The Poet stands before you in a sailor's dress— 
the fit habit for the inspired lover of the sea; for 
such he was! There is the boy—the man—the 
sailor—and the poet—all in the one portrait; 
and Scotland, the land of his childhood, is the 
background! We know not what the price of the 


ne engraving, beautifully executed by | ©"! - , ae : 
~ ; ; | nities on the 27th of this month (June) in 





forthcoming quarto will be—but if it do not ex- | 


ceed that of the last volume, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that the value of this interesting 
plate will be an “overpayment of delight.” There 
never was a finer head than that of Lord Byron, 


taking it, as Mrs. Nelson would say, “ inside and | 


out.” 


Associated Engravers.—Mr. Watt and Mr. 


Humphreys have been elected members of this 


society. 

Who will win ?—The French papers state, that 
a nephew of Sir Robert Peel has laid a wager of 
1600/. to 100/., and has deposited the stake, that 
the Duke of Wellington will not be Prime Mi- 
nister of England on the 3rd day of next July. 

The Royal Court at Metz has reduced to one 
year the term ofa year and a day's imprison- 
ment, to which the editor of the Courrier de la 
Mozelle was condemned by the Tribunal of Cor- 
rectional Police. This seemed strange; but it 


appears that, in consequence of the reduction of | 


the term, the editor is not liable to be sent to a 


central prison, where the discipline is very | 
| of Sciences, having volunteered his services, 


severe. 

The gold medal struck at St. Petersburg, in 
commemoration of the peace between Russia and 
Persia, is two inches and a half in diameter, and 
worth about 510 fr. On the face is represented 
the town of Erivan, and the river Zenghi on 
which it is built; in the back ground is Mount 
Ararat, on which is planted the Russian stan- 
dard, with the date 1828. On the reverse, 
Mount Ararat appears again surrounded by the 
waters of the Deluge, with Noah’s Ark on the 
summit, and the date of the Creation of the 
World. 


From a late number of the St. Petersburg 
* Academical Journal,” we collectsome authentic 
particulars of Professor Parrot’s recent journey 
to Mount Ararat. After being baffled in re- 
peated attempts, he at length succeeded in over- 
coming the obstacles which beset him, and 
ascertained the positive elevation of its peak 
to be 16,200 Parisian feet; + it is, therefore, more 
than 1500 feet loftier than Mont Blanc, which 
has been hitherto accounted the sovereign of 
mountain altitudes in Europe. He describes 
the summit as being a circular plane, about 160 
feet in circumference, joined by a gentle descent, 
with a second and less elevated one towards the 
East; the whole of the upper region of the 
mountain, from the height of 12,750 feet 
(English), being covered with perpetual ice and 
snow. He afterwards ascended what is termed 
*¢ The little Ararat,” and reports it to be about 
12,300 Parisian fect high (13,100 feet English). 








t Equal to 17,254 feet of our measure.—Mont Blanc 
is stated by Baron de Zach to be 15,731 feet in height. 
Vide Atheneum, No, 126, p. 186. 





| 


The Marchioness of Stafford has most kindly 
consented to allow engravings to be taken from 
her sketches of the Orkneys, to illustrate the 
“ Pirate” in the Landscape Illustrations of the 
Waverley Novels. 

Reformation Jubilee.—This year, being the 
three hundredth since Luther's delivery of the 
confession of the Protestant faith at Augsburg, 
preparations for its celebration are making 
throughout the non-catholic states of Germany, 
and a decree of the Hanoverian government 
enjoins, that it be observed with special solem- 


every church throughout the kingdom. 


Absolution en masse-—The French crusaders 
of the nineteenth century (é. e. Bourmont’s fol- 
lowers) are, by a decree of the Propaganda at 
Rome, to receive a plenary apostolical remission 
of all their sins. 

The Furet de Londres makes the following 
calculation as to the number of English words 
now in use, that are derived from other languages. 
Latin 6732; French 4812; Greek 1148 ; Italian 
211; Welsh 95; Spanish 56; Swedish 50; 
Hebrew 16; Arabian 13; Runic 4; Scotch 3; 
Turkish 1; Portuguese 1; Persian 1; Saxon 


1605; Dutch 691; German 106; Danish 75; | 
Icelandic 50; Gothic 31; Teutonic 15; Irish 
6; Flemish 4; Syrian 3; mixed Irish and Erse | 
2; mixed Irish and Scotch 2; Compound from | 


the Persian 1; from the Frisec 1; and 1 uncer- 
tain,”’—and only one uncertain 
«Oh, thou most particular fellow!” 

Thorwaldsen.—The King of Bavaria has com- 
missioned this eminent sculptor to execute a 
statue of the great Elector, Maximilian I., which 
is toembellish the Wittelsbach-square at Munich. 

The Russian government have determined 
to despatch Capt. Lutke during the present 
summer, with two frigates and a corvette, on an 
expedition into the northern regions of the At- 
lantic ocean. Iceland is to be the head-quarters 
of this expedition, and it is Capt. Litke’s in- 
tention to institute a series of observations on 
the variations of the magnetic needle and pen- 
dulum. Mr. Mertens, of the imperial Academy 


has been unanimously appointed to superintend 
the botanical labours and investigations in behalf 
of that institution. 

It is mentioned incidentally in the Asiatic 
Journal, that “ the Chinese government divides 
the tax on dand into three sorts. ‘The first and 
highest tax is on ponds, where the water-lily and 
other plants grow, and also on fish-ponds.”” We 
do not notice this for the contradiction, for it is 
recognized by our own laws, nor to suggest a 
new tax, for it would be profitless in this 
country ;—but to ask, whether our ponds and 
lakes could not be made more profitable to the 
owners? We think Mr. Macculloch once sug- 
gested this, but are not aware that the experi- 
ment has been tried on any great scale. 





Athenaum Avbertisement. 


NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 
LITERATURE. 

Forthcoming—Major Leith Hay is preparing for pub- 
lication a Narrative of the Peninsular Campaigns, ex- 
tending over a period from 1808 to 1814, in which the 
scenes personally witnessed by this gallant officer will 
be delineated from journals kept trom day to day. 

The Juvenile Library, No. I. containing the Lives of 
Remarkable Youth of Both Sexes. This work will be 
conducted by Mr. Jerdan. 

Musical Memoirs, from the first Commemoration of 
a ge in the Year 1784, to the Year 1830. By W.T. 

arke. 

The First Volume of Sharpe’s Library of the Belles 

ttres. 

Journal of a Tour, made by Senor Juan de Vega, the 
Spanish Minstrel of 1828 and 1829, through Great Britain 
and Ireland: a character performed by an English Gen- 
tleman. 

The Anatomy of Society, by Mr. St. John, will be 
published in the autumn, 

Just Subscribed—The Hundred-weight Fraction- 
Book. By J. Gayner, lately a Warehouse Clerk to the 
Coalbrook-Dale Company, 5s.—Hogg’s Medical and 
Chemical Tables, folio, sewed, 4s. 6d.—Bayley on Bills 
of Exchange, &c. 16s. bds.—Hall’s North America, 3 
vols. 8vo. IZ. 11s. 6d. bas. 5th edition.—Wilson’s Ques- 
tions on St. Luke, 12mo. 3s. 6¢.—The New First Class 
Book, from the American edition, 5s. 6d. bd.— Nowell’s 
Latin Catechism, I8mo. 3s.—Francoeur’s Hydrostatics, 
8vo. 5s. 6d,—Murray’s Treatise on Atmospheric Elec- 
tricity, 2nd edit. l2mo. 6s. bds.—Murray’s Researches 
in Natural History, 2nd edit. 12mo. 6s. bds.—Thucy- 
dides, Vol. 1. by the Rev. Dr. Bloomfield, 9s. 64. bds. 
--Divines of the Church of England, Vol. IT. 7s. 6d. 
bds.—The Real Devil’s Walk, 2s. sewed.—Tennyson’s 
Poems, 5s. bds.—Col. Light on the Poor, 6s. cloth.— 
Monsieur Mallet, 1s. sewed.—Keeper’s Travels in 
Search of his Master, 15th edit. 6s. lalf-bound.— Bell’s 
Universal Mechanism, l2mo. 2s. 6d. bds.—The Child’s 
Guide to hnowledge, 3rd edit. 18mo, half-bound.— 
Bromhead’s Medical Assistant, 4s. cloth.—Petersdorff’s 
Reports, Vol. 14, 1/. Ils. 6¢.—Foreign Exclusives in 
London, 3 vols. 12mo. bds. 21s.—Journal of the Heart, 
8vo. 10s. Gd. bds.-—Sailor Boy, 4 vols. 12mo. 24s. bds. 
—Songs of the Affections, 12mo. 7s. bds.—The Captive 
of Fez, 12mo. 6s. bds. 

FINE ARTS, 

Forthcoming.—Various Subjects of Landscape, cha- 
racteristic of English Scenery, painted by Constable, 
and engraved by Lucas. 

Just Published.—Lodge’s MWustrious Portraits, fol. 
—The Fair Penitent, H. Pidding, by W. Giller.—Hard- 
ing’s Drawings of the late R. P. Bonington, No. 3. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Days of | Thermom. | Barometer. F 
W.« Mon. | Max. Min. Noon. | Winds. 


Th. 17[ 58 45 | 29.73 |N.toN.W./Rain, 4 








Weather. 








Fr. 18] 65 50 | 29.60 S.W. Showers. 
Sat. 19| 63 52) 29.35 Ditto. |Rain, a.m. 
Sun. 20/ 68 52 29.30 w. Cloudy. 
Mon. 21| 70 50 29.25 | N.E. |Rain, p.m. 
Tues. 22) 59 42 29.10 |N.W.toW.)Rain, a.m. 
Wed. 23 68 51 29.65 | Ww. Clear. 








Nights and mornings for the most part fair. 

Prevailing Clouds.—Cumulus and Cirrostratus. Cy- 
moid on clear mornings. 

Astronomical Observations. 

The Moon nearest the Earth on Thursday at 6h. P.M. 

The Sun entered Cancer about midnight on Monday. 
Longest day. 

Moon and Saturn in conj. at 11h. p.w.onWednesday. 

Sun’s geocentric longitude on Wed. 1° 26/ in Cancer, 
16h. 34m. i 

Length of day on Wed. 16h. 33m.; decreased, lm. 
No night. 

Sun’s borary motion 2/ 23”. 
distance .0070147. 





Logarithmic number of 














UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 

Ox rorp, June 12.—The following degrees have been 
conferred : 

Bachelor in Civil Law: Rev. W. Howard, Fellow of 
New College. 

Masters of Arts: U. T. Price, Christ Church; M. C. 
Towpson, Trinity; and Rev. J. Lampen, Exeter, grand 
compounders; Rev. KE. A. Ommanney, Exeter; Rev. 
E. J. Ward, Trinity; Rev. A. Bromiley, St. Edmund 
Hall; Rev. J. Charnock, Worcester; Rev. W.Whalley, 
Christ Church; Rev. W. Pye, Student of Christ Church ; 
T. B. H. Abrahall, Wadham ; W. W. Jackson, Lincoln ; 
W. B. Mant, Oriel; Rev. J.T. Giffard, Fellow of New 
College. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received Captain Blakistone’s statement. 
The subject is not of sufficient interest to bring before 
the public ; but we may here intimate to him, that he 
is in error in assuming, that the profit of a bookseller 
can be calculated by the rule of three; and that if a 
sale of 500 copies yields ——, therefore 1500 must yield 
in proportion. He ought to know that a forced sale 
may be made of any, even the dullest book, by adver- 
tisements. We know not how far this may apply to 
**Twelve Years’ Military Adventure ;” but until the 
Captain has seen the cost of advertising the work, he 
can form no judgment of the profit. As to the number 
printed, we think it entirely in the discretion of the 





Bachelors of Arts: H. D. S. S. Horlock, Magdal 
Hall, and W. A. Hodgson, Queen’s, grand compounders; 
P. D. Latouche, Corpus; &. Odell, Christ Church, 
grand compounder; J. Barrow, Scholar of Queen’s; 
W.W.K. Bradford, Magdalen Hall; H.P. Best, Uni- 
versity ; J. Cooke, Balliol; J. L. Irwin, and H. Gray, 
Christ Church; C. Wordsworth, Studentof ChristChurch ; 
‘T. Whitaker, B. Hayley, aud A. M. Bennett, Worcester ; 
F, Wrench, Trinity ; I. Houblon, Oriel. 





We thank —— for the information, but disregard the 
threat. Painters, authors, booksellers, all pray us to be 
honest, and to speak the truth ; but they must mean of 
the works of others,—for one word of censure of their 
own, and they attribute it to some impossible motive. 
We shall persevere notwithstanding, tempering judg- 
ment with mercy—assured that in the long run it will 
win “ golden opinions” for us. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


( : ENUINE PATENT 

SOLD BY 
BUTLER and Co. Chemists, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul’s; 
Savory and Co, 136, New Bond-street, and 220, Regent -stree 
Odling, 26, Oxford-street ; Bayley and Co. 17, Cockspur-street ; 
Windus, 61, Bishopsgate Without ; Chalk, 47, Minories; Easum, 
27, Aldgate ; and Odiing, 159, Borough, 


Brunswick Corn Plaister | Hickman’s Pills for Gravel, &c. 
Balsamic Lozenges for Coughs, James’s Fever Powders 


&e, | ——— Anateptic Pills 

Cajeput Opodeldoc Millman’s Ointment 

Cayenne Lozenges Marshali’s Cerate 

Ching’s Worm Lozenges Pectoral Elixir for Coughs, &c. 

Cooling Aperient Powders | Perry’s Essence for Tooth-ache 

Citrated Kali for Saline Draughts: Power’s Ringworm Ointment 

Croton Oil (Short’s) Quinine Lozenges 

Dixou’s Antibilious Pills Ruspini’s Pow der and Tincture 

Dalby’s Carminative Styptic and Elixir 

Essence Cubebs | Robberd’s Balsamic Elixir 

Freeman’s Bathing Spirits Towers’s Pills and Essence 

_—_ ment and Drops —— Camphor and Bark 

Fothergil rvons Drops ! Turlingion’s Balsam of Life 
— yale Pills ‘ Vegetable Tooth Powder 

Floid Extract Sersaparilla Wailker’s Drops aud Electuary 

Godfrey’s Cordial eich’s Female Pills. 

Griffin’s Tincture 





MEDICINES 































#,* Observe, the above-mentioned Medicines (except James's, 
Ruspini’s, and Godfrey’s, which bear the Proprietors’ names) 
have the words ‘ Butter, Cheapside,’ engraved in a Govern- 
ment Stamp, which is affixed to cach, and without which they 
cannot be genuine. 


Anderson’s Scots Pills 
American Soothing Syrup 
Braithwaite’s Black Drops 
Bateman’s Pectoral Drops 
Betton’s British Oil 
Bevan’s Carbonated Salts 
Cephalic snuff 
Carriagton’s Pills 
Candeli’s Balsam of Honey 
Datch Drops 
Godbold’s Balsam 
Henry’s Caicined Magnesia 
Hooper’s Female Pills 
Hunt’s Pills and Lozenges 
Juniper's Ess. Peppermint 
Leamington Salts Velno's able Syrup 
Lignum’s Medicines Whitehe Ess. Mustard 
kyer’s Pure Magnesia Wilson’s Tincture and Pills 


And every other Patent Medicine of repute. 


Persons cannot be too careful in the purchase of the above 
Articles, as spurious imitations are generally in circulation. 


Moxon’s Magnesiz 
Manuning’s Matta 
Osiey’s Essence 
Opodeldoe (Steers) 

Preston Smeiling Salts 






Aperient 
ne 








iend 

Shepherd's Ipecac. Lozenges 
Singleton’s Ointment 
Solomon’s Brim Gilead & Drops 
Spilsbary’s Drops 

Sydenham’s Pills 

Snook’s Pills 

Savory’s Seidlitz Powders 
Chettenham Salts 











A Penoves FAMILY MEDICINES, 
SOLD BY 


BUTLER and (Co. Chemists, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul’s; 
Savory and Co. 136, New Bond-street, and 220, Regent-street ; 
Odling, 26, Oxford-street; Bayley and Co, 17, Cockspur-street 5 
Windus, 61, Bishopsgate Without; Chalk, 47, Minories; Easum, 
27, Aldgate; and Odling, 159, Borough. 


CHING’S WORM LOZENGES.—The more usual 
symptoms of Worms are Fits, Pains in the Stomach, Side, and 
ead, Loss of Appetite, and Pale, Languid, aud Emaciated Ap- 
rance in the Patient. The extraordinary efficacy of these 
etre in all such complaints, as well as in Obstructions in 
the Bowels, and every disorder where ning or cleansing 
physic is required, is so universally known, and has been publicly 
acknowledged by so many persons of distinction and rank in 
society, that it is unnecessary here to enlarge on their peculiar 
virtues. In Packets, at Is. ifd. and 2s, 9d, 


DR. JAMES’S ANALEPTIC PILLS—are an ex- 
cellent Alterative Remedy in Chronic Diseases of the Stomach 
an! Bowels, and are applicable to Bilious and Dyspeptic Afiee- 
tions, Gout, &c. They are miid in their operation, and require 
no restraint or confiuement during the use of them. In Boxes, 
at 4s. Gd. and 245, 


TOWERS’ STOMACHIC ESSENCE.—Probably 
the safest and most certain Sedative and Antispasmodic ever 
pres uted to public notice, and most effectual in Nervous Pal- 
pitations, Ditliculty of Breathing, aud Hysteric Affections. It 
calms and allays nervous irritability, warms and comforts the sto- 
mach, and relieves it from the pain or oppression occasioned by 
wind. In Bottles, at 2s, 9d., 4s. Gd., and Lis. 


POWER’S OINTMENT for RINGWORM.—The 
Inventor of this Infailible Remedy has for the last ten years 
cured several hundreds of persons gratuitously, wotil the de- 
mauds have become so numerous, that he feels it a duty he owes 
to himself, his family, and the atilicted, to give it publicity. in 
Pots, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 


TOWERS’ TONIC PILLS.—These excellent Sto- 
machic Aperient Pills have for many years received the most 
decisive marks of public approval. They are expressly designed 
to restore the tone and energy of the Digestive Organs, and to 
remove and correct Indigestion, a bad and defective Appetite, 

ion of Spirits, Drowsiness, and other symptoms, usually 
termed Bilious. In Boxes, at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Lis. 


BUTLER’S ISSUE PLAISTERS.—These Plaisters 
are superior to any others heretofore oticred to the Public; itis 
theretore ag ogg aod requested that purchasers will be careful 
in inquiring for ‘ Butler’s Issue Plaister,’ and to observe their 
Name on the Government Stamp. In Boxes, at Is. 


MORRIS’S BRUNSWICK CORN-PLAISTER is 
generally admitted to be one of the best emollieut applications 
for Corns and Bunions, and is worthy of a trial on the part of 
those who are afflicted with such unpleasant Complaints. In 
Boxes, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. 


FOTHERGILL’S TONIC PILLS, applicable only 
to the Female Constitution, and r Jed as asafe aud effec- 
tual remedy for strengthening the System—also for producing re- 

ularity of action in all those functions which are impaired by 
Sepility, &. Ja Boxes, Qt Is. Idd, aud 2s, 9d, 
































NENERAL CEMETERY COMPANY.— 

Capital 200,000/., in Shares of 25. each. 

A GENERAL MEEVING of the SHAREHOLDERS of the 
JENERAL CEMETERY COMPANY (to which the Public are 
avited ) will be held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, ou Monday, the 

Sth of July, at 12 for 1 o’clock. ‘The Officers of the Company 

will be there elected by the Subscribers. 


-ROVISIONAL COMMITTEE, 
(Shareholders. ) 

The Marquis Wellesley Geo. Frederick Carden, Esq. 
Lord Viscount Milton J 5. Clarke, Esq. 
Sir John Dean Paul, Bart. John Fairtie, Esq. 
Sir Robert Price, M.P. Edward Foss, Esq. 
A, Spottiswoode, Esq. M.P. John Griffith, Esq. 
The Hon, Wm. Booth Grey George Rovert Paul, Esq. 
Col. Sir Henry Pynn Henry Augustus Pr E 
Col. — Kyrle Money William Rothery 
Major Newton Robert Sicvier, 
Rev. James Harris Robert Walpole, 
J. T. Barber Beaumont, Esq. | Tiiomas Wilson, Esq. 
Robt. Walter Garden, Esq. Benjamin Wyatt, Esq. 

Shares may now be had of the Bankers, Messrs. Snow, Paul, 
and Paul, Temple-bar without. 

.PROVISIONAL TRUSTEES. 

Lord Viscount Milton Andrew Spottiswoode, Esq. M.P. 
Sir John Dean Paul, Bart. George Frederick Carden, Esq. 

Tickets of precedence will not be granted to Subscribers after 
the 30th of June. 

Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained of the 
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Bankers; of George F den, Esq. the Treasurer, 3, Inner 
Temple-la and of the Secretary. 2 
Cc. B. BOWMAN, Secretary, 18, Milk-street, Cheapside. 








Literature, Arts, &c. 


In the press, and will be published on the Ist of July, 
TRPHE_JOURNAL of a TOUR, made by 
SENOR JUAN DE VEGA, the SPANISH MINSTREL of 

1823 and 1829, tl gh GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND: a 
Character petite by an EnouisH Gextieman. The w 
will be comprised in Two Octavo Volumes, aud will b 
panied with a Portrait of the Author in the Dress he wore during 
this undertaking, drawn by John Hayter, and lithographed by 

- Sharpe. 

Printing for W. SIMPKIN and R. MARSHALL, Stationers’- 
hall-court, London. 

The Portrait named above will be published separately by 
DICKENSON, 114, New Bond-street. 














THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 25, 
will be published on Wednesday, the seth of June, con- 
taining the fellowing Articles :— 

No. 1, The Batlot—2, Carwell—3, Government of LowerCanada 
—4, Wilson’s Life of Daniel De F , Greek Lexicous—6, Phy- 
siology and Cultivation of —7, Game of Life—8, Dobell’s 
Siberia—9, Bishop of London and Sabbath-breaking—10, Three 
Courses and a Dessert—Dominie’s Legacy —11, Clarendon— 
ony’s Nova Scotia—13, Religious Disabilities—i4, Stamp 
Tax and Synod of Somerset House—t5, Patronage of Art, and 
the President of the Royal Academy—16, Distress of the Country 
17, Egyptian Notation—i8, Great Britain and France. 


No. 26 will be published on the 30th September. 


ROBERT HEWARD, 2, Wellington-streect, Strand, at the 
Office of the Westminster Review. 


Azents—Wm. Tait, Ediuburgh ; W. F. Wakeman, Dublin. 

























JUVENILE PRESENTS, 


Entertaining and Lnstractive Works, in faney bindings, published 
by BALDWIN and CRADOCK, Paternoster-row. 


LLEN CAMERON; a Tale for Youth. 
By EMILY ELIZABETH RANKIN, 
With a superb Froutispiece, painted by Harvey. 12m0, price 5s. 





Keeper’s Travels in Search of his Master. 
The 15th edition, with fine Embellishments. 12mo. price 6s, 

Description of more than Three Hundred 
Animals. Fine Wood Engravings, beautifully printed by Whit- 
tingham. A new and enlarged edition, Price 8s. 

Guy’s Pocket Cyclopedia; or, Epitome of 
Universal Knowledge. The 9th edition, enlarged and exten- 
sively improved, with the addition of numerous appropriate Cats 
in a thick volume. 12mo0. Price 10s. 6d. 

The Swiss Family Robinson ; or, Adventures 
of a Father and Mother and Four Sonson a Desert Island. A new 
edition, with 12 Engraviugs. t2mo. Price 7s. 6d. 

A Short History of France, from the earliest 
Times to the present Period, for Young People. By Mrs. Moore. 
ad edition, in 12mo. ornamented with 6 Engravings. Price 7s. 6d. 

The Stories of Old Daniel. A new edition. 
12mo.; with a Prontispiece and Vignette. Price 6s. 

The Parent's Offering; or, Instructive Tales 
for Youth of both Sexes. Py Mrs, Caroline Barnard. A new 
edition, enlarged. l2mo. Fine Froutispiece. Price 5s, 

Sandford and Merton complete. A new and 


improved edition, in 1 volume, with fine Engravings. 12mo, 
Price 7s. 6d. 





Mrs. Leicester’s School; or, the History of 
Several Young Ladies, as related by themselves. The 9th edit. 
with fine Frontispiece. 1l2mo, Price 4s. 

Mrs. Helmes’ Pizarro; or, the Conquest of 
Peru, in Couversations. A pew edition, 12mo. with Maps, 
Price Ss. 6d. 

Helmes’ Cortez, or the Conquest of Mexico. 
New edition, 12mo. Price 5s. 6d. 


Helmes’ Columbus; or, the Discovery of 
America, A new edition. 12m0, Price 5s, 6d, 





THE NEW ARITHMETICAL PLAN, 
Just published, the 4th edition, printed on an enlarged type, and 
much improved, price 1s. half-bound, 


UY’S NEW ARITHMETICAL PLAN» 

or an Improved Method of Teaching the First Four Rule® 

—viz. Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division, Simple 
and - aeeoeea to which a complete Set of TABLES is now 
added. 


By JOSEPH GUY, jun. 
Member of the University ot Oxford. 
tyt This novel improvement remedies the inconvenience, con- 
fusion, and loss of time, which arise from a master’s being hin- 
self obliged to set the suis, and furnishes immediate employ meut 
for any uumber of scholars, A KEY, price ts, 
Printed for BALDWIN and CRADOCK, Paternoster-row. 


Where may be had the following Popular School Books, by the 
sune Author: 

Guy’s English School Grammar; in which 

practical Mlustration is, in every Step, blended with Theory, by 


Ruies, Examples, and Exercises. Tue 7th edition, demy Ismo, 
ls. 64. bound in red. 
















New Exercises in English Syntax; intended 
to sueceed those usually found in English Grammars, and furnish 
the Senior Scholars in Ladies’ a ntiemen’s Schools with ad- 
ditional Rules and Examples, t lete their Knowledge of 
Syntax. Demy 1smo. ts. 6d. bound pens 

tit In En lowed Schools, and among those classes in our Aca- 
demies, that are supposed to be learning Euglish through the 
medium of the Latin Grammar, these Syatactical Exercises will 
prove a useful auxiliary. 












Guy’s New Exercises in Orthography. 5th edit. 
with the addition of an Expositor, explaining the Meaning and 
correcting the Orthography of the Words wrongly spelled ia the 
work. ismo. price ls. bound, 

A Key to Guy’s English School Grammar and 
New Exercises in Orthography. In 1 vol. price 3s. bound. 

Guy's Outlines to Walker’s Themes and 
Essays. Price 1s, sewed. 

#4+ This work will much assist early attempts at English com- 
position, 

Guy’s School Epitome of British Geography. 
Price 1s, sewed, 

14+ The want of such a work as this must have been felt by 
every teacher who has had to instruct a pupil in the Geography 
of the British Isles. 

Packets of Twelve Dozen Books (12 to the dozen) of the 
Arithmetical Plan, or sorted with the above two works to suil 
the convenience of Schools, may be had for Five Pounds. 





This day is published, price 1. 1s. 


YHE NOBLE GAME of BILLIARDS; 
wherein are exhibited extraordinary and surprising Strokes, 
which have excited the Admiration of most of the Sovereigns of 
Europe. ‘Transiated from the French of the celebrated 
M. MINGAUD, 

Formerly Capitaine d’lnfanterie in the Service of France. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Most Noble the MARQUIS of 
CLEVELAND. 

This work is elegantly got up, and comprises 43 well executed 
Copperplates ; with Directions for performing, with precision, 
ne itly 70 of the most masterly Strokes, of all the celebrated Pro- 
ficients of the p utday. Itis, in this respect, a great desidera- 

nirers of this elegant divetsion,—no work having 

appeared in the English language which can be compared with 

it, for the beauty and precision of its Rules and Hiustrations ; and 

none which comprise the great improvements and discoveries made 
in the Game within the last twenty years, 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE WORK. 

From the Court Journal, M Here is a work that may 

sooner or later, mething like a revo- 

y onsequently in the general 

of n Mingaud has here given direc- 

tions and diagrams, by a du ‘ition to which certain strokes 

may be performed, which at first sight may seem almostiudicrously 

impracticable, but every one of which nay in fact be executed 

and the wost ditficuic of which we ourselves have seen executed 

repeatedly, Some few of these strokes are perhaps known in 

this country; but the greater part of them will be found entirely 

new to English players. 

** To the owners of private tables in particular, we would re- 
commend this book,as au appendage almost as necessary to their 
tabie asa markiug-board.”” 

From the Atheneum, May 8th.— The English player is in- 
debted to Mr. Thurston for naking him acquainted with a work 
so much esteemed ou the Continent. The numerous plates (41) 
supply him with abundant examples of dificult strokes, ou which 
to exercise his atwost skill and nicety,” , 

From the Mirror, May 29th.—“ Captain Mingaud, the author 
of the original work, hus there, in a series of diagrams and direc- 
tions, proved the practicability of certain strokes which an inex- 
perieuced player would pronounc ” and the majoriiy 
of these strokes will be altogether new to English players. 

“* Knowledge of such points as are illustrated in this Treatise 
would materially improve the ger play, and cousequently 
attach to the Game even more importance than it now POwBES-Os, 

“Mr. Tho n’s translation, we should mention, is in a hand- 
some form, and must, sooner or later, find its Way iutothe rooms 
of amateur-players.”” 

From Le Furet de Londres, June 12th.—“ M. Mingaud a fait 
un bon ouv jes coups sout enxpliques avec clarte et 
demout ires, Aussi le suecés du manuel de M, 
Mingauc tnd. C’est ce méme manuel dout Mr. 
Thurston vient de donner au public Anglais une exceliente tra- 
duction, of Von trouve pas moins de quarante trois planches par- 
faitement executees. S’il appartenait a quelqu'un de se char, 
de cette traduction en Angleterre c’était bien A Mr. Thurston 
des atelicrs duquel sont sortis les meilleurs billards qui soient a 
Lone ouvrage de Mr. Thurston, dédié au Marquis de 
Cleveland, a été imprime avec beaucoup de luxe.” 

From the Courier, June 16th.—“ This work, exhibiting the 
strokes which so surprised their Majesties, is one of the greatest 
treats that the Billiard-player has probably ever received, and we 
may add, that it is calculated greatly to extend the science of the 
Game. Severalof the Strokes delineated are exceedingly curiou: 
and really quite astouishing,”” ” 


Loudon: Translated and published by JOHN THURSTON 
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44, Catherine-sireet, Strand; and to be fad of all Booksellers, ’ 





THE ATHENAUM. 
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REAT ROOM, KING’S THEATRE.— 
Under the immediate Patronage of His Royal Highness 

the Duxe of Sussex, andthe Counress or BELYAst.—Mr. F. 
PREU MAYR, (Principal Bassoon of the _ of Sweden and 
Norway,) has honour to announce to the Nobility, Gentry, 
and Public, that his MORNING CONCERT will take place in the 
above Room en WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 1830, to at 


This day is published, foolscap 8vo. 
HE CAMP of WALLENSTEIN, from the 
German ; and Original Poems. 
By LORD FRANCIS LEVESON GOWER. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





Half-past One o’Clock. 

Vocal Performers who have kindly promised their assistance :— 
Madame Malibran Garcia, Miss Riviere, and Madame Stock- 
hausen, Signor Donzelii, Mr. Begrez, ya Lablache, Signor 
Santini, Signor Graziani, and Signor De Begnis. 

Solo Performers : —Pianoforte, Mr. Moscheles; Harp, Mr. 
py og Vv oe a Etiasou ; Violoncello, Mr. Rousselot ; 
uitar, Mr. L. Schu z( is first rance in public this season 
Flute, Mr. Sedlatzek ; Bassoon, Nr. Proweaye. di 
Leaders, , Mess. Spagnoletti and Mori. 

Conductor, Mr. Cianchettini. 
The Band will be numerous and complete in every department.— 
Full particulars wili be duly Guesuneed. siti 

Tickets, Half-a-Guineaeach, to be had of Mr. Preumayr, No. 20, 
Norton-street, Portiand- ok at the principal Music | 
at the Box Office of the Cheatre. 

An early application for Boxes is requested to be made to Mr. 
Preumayr. 


HE KING’S THEATRE.— 
Reng = ny ong LALANDE repens interes the 





count Mercadante’s Semi Seria, casio’ DONNA 
CARE BA. sie pea J Characters by Madame Meric Lalande, 
Madame M. nzelli, Si ~ Carionl (who bas bli 


** CONCLUDING VOLUME OF THE WORKS OF 
BURCKHARDT.” 
In a few days, 4to. 25s. 
ANNERS and CUSTOMS of the 
MODERN EGYPTIANS, illustrated from their Prover- 
bial Sayings current at Cairo. 

By the late JOHN LEWIS BURCKHARDT. 
Published by the authority of the Association for Promoting the 
iscovery of the Laterior of Africa. 

JOHN NUSRAT, Albemerio-strest. 


J. RODWELL, 46, New Bond-street, begs 

most respectfully to acquaint the Public, that the Ist and 
2d Parts of his GENERAL C SUE, comprising many Rare 
and Valuable Books in every Department of Literature, are now 
— for delivery (GRATIS), or can be sent by post as a single 





Part 3, containing many very early-printed 
hag and fine Specimens of early Wood-cutting, will be ready 
n July. 





KEEPER’S TRAVELS, WITH EMBELLISHMENTS. 
Just published, in 12mo, beautifully printed by Davison, with a 





consented to ee the part), and Signor Santini, 
After which will be presented Rossini’s Opera Buffa, in one 
act, LINGANNO FELICE, e principal cvaracters by Madame 
Meric Lalande, Sig. Donzelli, Sig. Santini, and Sig. Lavlache. 
To conclude with a FAVOURITE BALLET. 
lications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made to 
Madame Meric Lalande, 35, Grafton-street, Fitzroy- square ; or to 
Mr. Seguin, at the Opera Office, Haymarket. 








ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE, ASTLEY’S. 


WATERLOO ONE WEEK MORE. 
In of and urgent requests from families 
of = “first distinction, the Proprietors of this Establishment 
mosi rtfully aunounce to the Public, that THE BATTLE 
OF WA ERLOO will be repeated a few nights more. 


I nD Jéne 28, and during the Week, the 
e with THE BATTLE OF WATER- 
TOO. ine radio "the Conflicts of Liguy and Quatre Bras, the 
Death -- the Duke of Bruuswick, &c. 

Mr. BRIDGES, Jun.’s Celebrated FEATS on the TIGHT 
ROPE ben which Mr. DUCROW’S Unrivalied SCENES of 
the CIRCLE. 

The whole to conclude with THE DEATH OF TOM MOODY; 
introducing a Real Stag-hunt, Rowing-match, Ascot Races by 

jorses and Jochies, and Fina TasLteau 

For the accommodation of Juvenile Visitors, the Performances 
are so arranged as to terminate at an early hour, 

Box-Office open from 11 till 4. 














HE MUSICAL WONDER, at the Ecyr- 
Tian Hatt, PiccapiLty.—MICHEL BOAI, having been 
received with the greatest ay aay pe by _ Nobility, Amateurs, 
and Professors of Music during t » that Artiste will 
continue to exhibit bis CHIN PERFO MANE! E ‘at the above Hall, 
with a New Selection of Airs, Mare’ hes, &e. Daily, at Half- past 

One, and at a Quarter before Five o’Clock, precisely. 
#4* The Performance will be varied and relieved by Madame 
who will sing some popular German Songs (in costume), 

by the Guitar and Violin. 





DUTCH AND FLEMISH PAINTERS. 


. \ : ‘ 
HE Author of the ‘Catalogue Raisonné of 
the Works of the most eminent Dutch, Flemish, and French 
Painters,’ begs very respectfully to inform "Subscribers, that the 
3d Part, announced for publication in May last, is unavoidably 
poned until the beginning of the ensuing year, the Author 
aving since deemed it advisable to include in that volume the 
works of Van Dyck and David Teniers. 


SMITH and SON, 137, New Bond-street. 





Just published, price 2s. 


TOIHE REAL DEVIL’S WALK: 
embellished with Thirteen Engravings on Wood, from 


ne by 
_ R. CRUIKSHANK. 
Of the ‘ Devil’s Walk’ there’s been much talk, 
And foiks seem mighty curious ; 
Now this is the reaf * Devil’s Walk,’ 
all the rest are spurious. 
London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 


ne I , designed by Harvey, and a Vignette, price 6s. 
neatly half-vound, 
EEPER’S TRAVELS in SEARCH of his 
MASTER. The 15th edition, enlarged by the Author. 
“ Ah me! one moment from thy sight, 
‘That thus my truant eye should stray.” 
Langhorne. 
London: Printed for BALDWIN and CRADOCK, Paternoster- 
row. 





Just imported, in 1 large volume, med, 8vo, price 21s. inv boards, 
being the ‘Third Volume o 
HE AMERICAN ANNUAL REGISTER 
for 1827-8-9; or the 52d and 53d years of American lade- 
pendence. 

“ The first work of its useful kind thathas appeared in America.”” 
—Literary Gazettes 

New York, 1830: Published by E. and G, W. Blunt; and sold 

by Thos. Ward, 84, High Holborn, London ; and all Booksellers, 





This day is ere 2d edition, ie 2s. 6d. 
For HAILES, 168, Piccadilly, 
A’ LETTER. toa YOUNG PIANOFORTE 
PLAYER, in which are given Instructions for Practising, 
and Hints for avoiding or correcting Errors and Inelegancies, to 
which Pupils are liable. 

First Lessons in Geography, in Question and 
Answer, witten by a Lady, for the use of her own Pupils, and 
inteaded to be committed (o memory at an early age. 3d edition. 

First Lessons in Grecian History, in Question 
and Answer, by the Author of ‘ First Lessons in Geography.’ 

Evenings of Mental Recreation, by the Au- 
thor of the ‘ Rival Crusoes.’” 





Just published, price gs. 8vo. boards, 


ALE Y.—A VINDICATION of Dr. 

PALEY’S THEORY of MORALS from the Objections of 
Mr. Dugald Stewart, Mr. Gisborne, Dr. Pearson, and Dr, Thomas 
Brown. With an Appendix, containing Strictures on some Re- 
marks of Dr. Whately, Principal of St. Albaus Hall, Oxford. 

By the Rev. LATHAM WAINEWRIGHT, M.A. F.S.A, M.R.S.L. 
Of Eumanuel College, Cambridge, and Rector of Great 
Brickhill, Buckinghamshire, xc. 

Printed for Hatchard aud Son; Rivingtons; and Longman, 
Rees, aud Co. 





This day is published, price 5s. neatly half-bound, 


HE POCKET FRENCH GRAMMATI- 
CAL and CRITICAL DICTIONARY ; containing the Rules 
of Grammar and Pronunciation, with the Popular Errors com- 
mitted in French Conversation both in France and England ; 
also, the Peculiarities, Niceties, and Diflicuities attending French 
Composition: to which are added, Useful Explanations conceru- 
ing Synonomy, Homonomy, and Epistolary Correspondence, 
By G. SURENNE, F.A.S.E. 
Author of a French Grammar, a New French Manual, and of 
several other Popular Works. 
Edinburgh: Printed for the Author, and sold by Oliver and 
Boyd; and Simpkia and Marshall, London. 














Early in July will be published, in 1 vol. saoae™ 


Hand. ly printed in 4 vols. crown 8vo. 1/. 16s, cloth boards, 


XFORD ENGLISH PRIZE ESSAYS, 


a Collection of the Prose Essays which have 





HE MORALS of EPICURUS, ted 
partly out of his own Greek Text in Diogenes, Presto and 
partly’ © out of the Rhy ies of Marcus Antoninus, Plutarch, 
Cicero, and Seneca, and ‘ faithfully Englished,’ 
By Dryden's Friend, Dr. CHARLETON, 
Revised, and now first reprinted from the edition of 1656. 
A scarce and valuable work, 
atea It ~ be io chensty seen from this book, that the prejudices 
tertained against the Epicurean Philosophy can 
howe nee fe on from an — Sag bf the amiable a 
excellent precepts it so strongly inc 
“ ——- mer 
That pleasure was the chiefest 4 o-- 
And was in the right, perhaps, if rightly ontorstend: 4 
‘owley. 
STEPHEN HUNT, 12, Tavistock-street, Covent- ais whose 
CATALOGUE of CHEAP STANDARD BOOKS is uow ready, 
gratis, 





obtained Prizes in the University of Oxford, trom the year 1771 
to the present time. The following are some of the authors :— 
Earl Eildon, J. Gratton, Lord Sidmouth, Bishop Burgess, Proies- 
sor Robertson, Lord Tenterden, Bibep Copleston, Bishop Mant, 
Bishop Heber, C. P. Burney, Dr. Whateley, Professor Sandford, 
Keble, Coleridge, Milman, ‘Daniel W ilson, &c. Xe. 
Oxford: D. A. Talboys; and Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. 
Ave Maria-lane, London, Where may be had, 


The Oxford Prize Poems; being a Collection 
of all the English Poems that have obtained Prizes in the Univer- 
sity of Oxtord. A uew edition, revised and corrected complete 
to the penin time. Beautifully printed on the finest wove paper, 
foolscap 8vo. boards, 5s. 
Appison. The Miscellaneous Works, in 


Prose and Verse, of Joseph Addison; a new edition, ae - 
Literary Notice, &c. Elegantly printed upon a rt 


ust completed, 
HE PASSES OF THE ALPS, 
By WM. BROCKEDON, 

Containing above One Hundred Plates. The price of the Work, 
in two volumes, boarded in cloth and lettered, impe rial 8vo. 101, ; 
royal 4to. proofs, 15/.; ditto, India paper, dol. ; 3; proofs before 
the letters, imperial 4t0. 300.5 ; ditto, with etchings, 40l.; Colom- 
bier folio, with etchings, 63l. 

To be had of the Author, 29, Devonshire-street, ng n-square 5 
Rodwell, New Bond-street ; and all other Booksellers, 

Early application is necessary, to secure Proof Saigeentens of 
the work. 





This day is a rice Six Shillings 
n XI ot The . 


OREIGN QUARTE RLY REVIEW. 


Coutents:—[. Demonology and Witcheraft—II. Danish 
and Norwegian Literature—Ili, Dutrochet’s New Researches on 
Vegetable Physiology—C aillie’s Travels in Africa—V. Modern 
Swedish Poetry—VI. History of the Amphictyonic Confederacy 
—Vil. The English in India—VIIL. State and Prospects of the 
Wool-Growers—IX. Fetis; Music made EF vsy—X. —— 8 
Travels in Asiatic Turkey. —— la- 
tarchi Vite ; Cura G f ition” upon 
Robert Wace’s Poem, entitled Le Brut. XIII. Bagay ; Nouvelles 
Tables. Astronomiques et Hydrographia } Sacchi; Anti- 
chite Romantiche d’ltalia— Straniera—XVI. ?ro- 
ee Minores, perpet. a . iMestr. D. Ackermann—XVITI. 

ovum Testamentum Greece; cure D.1.M. A. Scholz. — 
Miscellaneous Literary Notices from Dei nmark, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Russia, Spain, and Switzerland—Oriental Literature 
—List of the Principal New Works published on the Continent, 
from Na xT to May, 1830, inclusive. 

No. XII. will be published in AUGUST. 

Printed for Treuttel and Wirtz, Treuttel, j jun. a and Richter, 30 

Soho-square; and Black Young, ‘and Young, 2, Tavistock-street- 




























NEW 1 Ww ORKS just published by Mrs | q IURRAY ° 


2 THE LIFE OF BISHOP HEBER, 
By His WIDOW, | 
2 vols, 4to. 31. 13s. 6d. 

2. Conversations with Lord ayn on Re- 
ligion. By the late James Kennedy, M.D. of H.B.M. Medical 
Staff. 8vo. 12s. 

3. The Comp of Wallenstein, from the Ger- 
man; and Original Poems. By Lord Francis Leveson Gower. 
x » BVO. Ss. 6d. 

The Law of Population. By Michael 
Thames Sadler, M.P. 2 vols. 8v0. 305. 

5. Ireland, and its Economy ; being the result 
of Observations ie ba a Tour through the Country in the Au- 
tumn of 1829. By J. E. Bicheno, Esq. F.R.5. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

6. Levi and S: arah ; or, the Jewish Lovers. 
A Tale of the Polish Jews. Post vo. 8s. 6d. 

7. Introductions to the Study of the Greek 
Classic Poets, for the Use of Young Persons atSchool or College. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

FAMILY LIBRARY. 

No. XIV. of the Family Library, being the 
LIV y~ of the most eminent PHYSICIANS, will be published in a 
few days. 

Family Library. Juvenile Series. No. I. 
(which has been long in preparation) will be published on the 
Ist of August. 

Family Dramatists. No. II., containing the 
PLA’ AYS of FORD, Vol. ., will be publishe a ina few days. 


CHOICE COL L ECTION OF ENGRAV INGs 
RECENTLY BROUGHT TO ENGLAND, 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, 
By Mr. SOTHEBY anv SON, 
Wellingtou-strect, Strand, 
On WEDNESDAY, the 30th of JUNE, and following Day; 
CONSISTING OF 
ARE ENGLISH and FOREIGN POR- 
TRAITS, by Pass, Hollar, Loggan, &¢.—Choice Proots of 
the Princes Charles and James, the targe Print of Charies IL, 
and others, by Faithorne—W orks of Sir Joshua Re ynolds. 
Dutcu ErcuincGs: Works of Rembrandt, and 
Corn. Visscher, Rubens and Vandyke—Fine Foreign Prints— 
Books, and Books of Prints, &c. &c. &c. The whole in the most 
desirable state. 
May be vie’ ewed, and ¢ Cc atalogues now had at Place of Sale. 


N EXTENSIVE COLLECTION | of 
BOOKS in HISTORY, Roe TYPOGRAPHY 


Ls and 
r 


























Geom proved (Sanday 
dand Boarde d 













NEXT, Jur + ane 
excepted, ) at half-past Tocive . A 
Stock of the late Mr. 
tors.) Among which te ig f Wellington 
—Scott’s Border Antiquit 2 vols. large jper—Faeciolati Lexi- 
con, edidit Bailey, 2 vols.—Ames’s Typographical Antiquities, 3 
vols.—C. iceronis ‘Opera, 10 vols.—Stafiord Gallery, 2 vois.—Sca- 
pulw Lexicon, cura Bailey et Major—W esley’s C hristian Library, 
50 vols.—Trusler’s Habitable World, 20 vols.—Knight’s Life of 
Dean Colet—Brande’s Journal of Science and the Arts, 22 vols.— 
Henry’s Great Britain, with Andrews’s C ontinnation, 14 vols. — 
Sharpe’s Elegant Ex ts, 18 vois.—Dodsley’s Old Plays, 12 vols. 
large pape “r s —Eu ipitis Opera, 9 vols,— 
Ciceronis Ope ra, Er ¥ cott’s Novels, Vales, &e. 25 
vi awker’s Comme utary, 9 vols.—The Works of Hooke, Gib- 
bea, Johuson, Rollin, Hume and oy a 
AN ae OF SCHOOL AND ‘NIL 
MODERN WORKS OF tc TION, 
an. HERE W MSs, OF THE tae NTATEUCH, 
Ou Vellum and ty r; and 
A CAPITAL PENTAGRAPH, 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





















Ce 
_E BOOKs, 


~ London : J. Hots, Took’s Court, , Chancery I Lane. 
Published every Saturday by W. S. ALLEN, at the ATHEN ZUM 
OFFICE, 7, CATHERINE 51REET, Strand; and sold by all Book- 
en and Newsvenders in Town and ‘C ‘ountry.— Price 8d. 

unstamyges 5 fags —— 3 or in Monthly Parts (ina wrapper). 





paper, with Plates of Medals, 4 vols, foolscap 8vo. cloth boards, “ile 








Ad ications for the Editor ( post paid) 
: oy towne to the Osice us aboves — 




















